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8. L. BOARDMAN, Editor. 
Our Home, our Country and our Brother Man. 


The Season and Crops of 1870.—III. 


The Lessons of the Season. 

Each season as it passes, is marked by its 
own peculiar characteristics; and each, too,. 
has its lessons of instruction and sounds its 
notes of warning. If the faymer would be 
wise in his chosen calling, he should stady 
these lessons carefully, and treasure up these 
instructions, while at the same time he heeds 
the warnings. The season that has just pass- 
ed has been characterized by a drought unpre- 
cedented in duration, severity and extent. All 
of New England, and nearly all of the North- 
ern and Western States have felt its severity, 
while at the same time it has extended three 
thousand miles across the ocean, and has been 
severely felt in Great Brittain, and was with- 
out precedent in its severity on the Continent. 
A drought extending over so vast an extent of 
territory at the same time has seldom been 
reeorded. 1870, may, with as much propriety, 
he designated as the dry season, as 1816 has 
been called the cold season. In this country 
it has not cut off to any alarming extent any 
of the farm products. Want or distress will 
not prevail to any extent on that account. 

If the farmer heeds the lessons which the 
peculiarities of the season has taught, he will 
learn that thorough drainage overcomes in a 
great mensure the damaging effects of drought. 
Wet lands underdrained are completely satu- 
rated with moisture in the spring time. When 
the dry weather comes on, the moisture is 
evaporated, leaving the soil completely parch- 
ed. While in this condition it isimpervious to 
all effects of the moisture existing at all times 
in the atmosphere, and is at the same time in- 
capable of facilitating the attraction of the 
moisture from below. During a drought such 
lands are not wanting in moisture at all, if the 
soil is in a condition to appropriate it. Drain 
them, and all exceas of water in the wet season 
is carried off, and the land is left friable and 
light; so that whether wet or dry these lands 
contain moisture enough, and some more than 
enough to promote the growth of the crops. 
The soil holds enough for the use of the plants 
—vonly the excess is carried off by the drain. 
Lands saturated with water are cold and back- 
ward—cold because the heat is largely taken 
up or rendered latent in evaporating the water 
—hackward because the soil is too cold to give 
the young plants a vigorous and healthy start. 
When the water is carried off by drains, the 
heat, which otherwise would have been requir- 
ed to evaporate it, acts upon the soil, and 
gives the plants an early and vigorous start, 
pushing its roots far and deep into the soil. 

Deep and thorough pulverivation counter- 
acts the damaging effects of drought. Lands 
worked desp and thoroughly pulverized as 
deep as worked, have in all instances produced 
more than average yields of all farm crops, 
with the single exception perhaps of hay. The 
power of capillary attraction is immensely in- 
creased by pulverization. While it absorbs 
all the moistare which comes in contact with 
the surface and conduets it to the roots of the 
needy plants, it at the same time and hy the 
same attraction draws from the moisture below 
to make up the needed supply. The roots of 
the plant, finding a mellow bed, run deep down 
into the moist soil, and are not parched and 
hurned by the scorching rays of the sun, while 
the heat and air penetrate and warm the soil 
to any needed depth. 

Frequent stirring and thorough loosening of 
the soil contribute mach towards keeping ap 
a supply of moisture. Finely pulverized soil 
radiates heat much faster than if parched; 
therefore it cools much quicker. It is known 
hy all that dew is most freely deposited on 
those surfaces which are cooler than the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. It follows then that a 
soil well pulverized will have a much larger 
amount of dew deposited upon its surface than 
it will when hard and compact. 

Lands well deained, either naturally or ar- 
tificially, worked deep, finely pulverized, fre- 
quently stirred, kept free from all weeds, and 
liberally manured, will produce paying crops 
any year, whether wet or dry. Ifa farmer 
has a few acres of land whose natural condi- 
tion is jast right, he should direct the princi- 
pal efforts and apply the principal part of his 
manures to a few acres, when he can get 
abundantly remunerated tiaerefor. If those 
acres are too limited, gradually extend them by 
putting other acres in just that condition. 
Don’t work poor lands year after year for al- 
most nothing, when there is enough good land 
to make usall rich if we work wisely and well. 

—-—_———— 


Américan Journal of Science and Art. 


With the present year this work, heretofore 
issued quarterly, entered upon a new series, 


and will hereafter continue to be issued month- | | 


ly. This change, while serving to render the 
work semewhat more popular, will give a more 
ready means for inter-communication among 
scientific men, and we believe the change in 
its mode of publication will be generally satis- 
factory. It will, moreover, still maintain the 
distinctive features, which for the past fifty 
years have given the work so elevated a char- 
acter in matters of natural science. Among 
the articles of more general interest in the 
January number are On the Post-tertiary of the 
New Haven Region; Meteors of November, 1870; 
The Earthquake of Oct. 20th, 1870 in North 
Eastern America, and eighteen pages of Scien- 
tific Intelligence. Terms $6.00 per year, 50 
cents per Dumber. Address Messrs. Dana & 
Silliman, New Haven, Conn. 


Answer to Inquiry. 

In reply to the committee of correspondence 
of the Paradise (N. S.), Agricultural Society, 
Messrs, Avard Longley and William L. Leon- 
ard, who inquire if a thoroughbred Ayrshire 
bull can be procured in Maine, we an an- 
Swer that such ananimal as the Society wishes 





to procure can uhdoubtedly be obtained of 


Messrs. J. & No "Dana, Jr., Kennebunk, the 
most prominent breeders of Ayrshires in this 
State, and who have been constant exhibitors 
and high winners at the fairs of the State 

ricultural and New England Agricultural So- 
cieties, during past years. They are gentle- 
men of high character and reputation, and 
their animals have all herd-book pedigrees, In 
their letter the committee say: ‘‘There are 


Ayrshire 


Circular of the Cattle Commissioners. 


As stated in our last week’s issue we here- 
with lay before our readers the circular of the 
Cattle Commissioners of Maine, relating to the 
contagious ‘*Foot and Mouth Disease,’’ with 
which our State is seriously threatened, even 
if it does not already existin a latent form, | 
within our borders. It was found, considering 
the necessity for prompt action, that the act of 
1862, was sufficiently complete in its provis- 
ions to meet the present exigency, rather than 
to wait for the somewhat slow course of new 
legislation upon the matter. The Commission- 
ers are S. L. Goodale, Saco, Joseph Percival, 
Waterville, Dr. J. C. Weston, Bangor, either 
of whom may be notified or consulted upon the 
matter should occasion demand. 
Cireular, 
To whom it may concern, including city and | 
town authorities, common carriers, cattle | 
drovers, and all others. 
The undersigned, lately appointed hy the | 
Governor of Maine Commissioners on Conta- 
gious Diseases in cattle, under the statate re- 
lating thereto, approved March 19, 1862, here- 
by announce to the Mayor and Aldermen of 
cities and the Selectmen of towns, to all com- 
mon carriers, drovers and others, that a highly 
contagious disease among cattle, known as Ec- 
zema Epizootica, or Foot anv Movrtit Disease, 
has been introduced into this country from Eu- 
rope by way of Canada, that many cases exist 
in New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and that it is spreading rap- 
idly. There is also reason to fear that it al- 
ready exists ina latent form, or may_be soon 
introduced into Maine. 
This disease is not usually fatal, but where 
it has prevailed abroad it is dreaded fully as 
much as Pleuro Pneumonia, because of its 
more rapid spread and speedily prostrating ef- 
fects. It isthe most contagious disease known 
among cattle, having communicated with great 
facility either by contact of healthy with dis- 
eased animals, or with any object which has 
been contaminated by them, or by being placed 
in yards or conveyed in cars previously occu- | 
pied by such ones, or by being driven over | 
roads previously trodden by diseased sts. 
The infection is also conveyed by the clothing 
of attendants unless first disinfected. 
In view of these facts we urge upon the 
municipal authorities of all cities and towns 
in this State that, should occasion arise, you 
rform your duties as prescribed in chapter | 
732 of the public laws of this State for 1862, | 
according to the spirit and intent thereof, and | 
in the most prompt and efficient manner. 
The isolation of diseased cattle, and of such | 
as have been exposed to infection, should be 
immediate and complete, and should be accom- 
panied with a thorough disinfeetion of all con- 
taminated yards and buildings; and, in order 
to prevent its spread by tsoveliing’ they should, 
whenever practicable, be isulated upon the 
premises where the disease first appears. 
It is believed that no occasion exists for the 
slaughter and burial of animals affected by the 
so-called ** Foot and Mouth Disease,’’ inasmuch 








being due chiefly to the prostration of strength, 
loss of flesh, diminution and poisoning of the 
milk, and the time and care required in nurs- 
ing. Youare accordingly cautioned against 
increasing unnecessary expense for such killing 
and burial as might be needful for the extirpa- 
tion of a more fatal disease. 

The municipal authorities of all cities and 

towns situated on the borders of the State are 
recommended to exert all the powers possessed 
by them, both as conservators of the public 
safety, and by virtue of Sections 4 and 5 of the 
above named Statutes, to prevent the entrance 
of cattle from without the borders of the State 
so long as the present danger exists. 
All common carriers, drovers and all other 
persons are hereby prohibited under penalty of 
law, from come ge or driving from place 
to place within the State, any eattle affected 
by, or which may have been exposed to infec- 
tion from tne so-called hoof and mouth disease, 
until this prohibition be rescinded. . 

While the Commissioners deprecate anything 
approaching a panic, they believe that the facts 
justify serious apprehension, and the utmost 
caution. At the same time they trust, that, 
by being forewarned and informed regarding 
this dangerous and insidious disease, it may 
either be either be wholly kept out, or, by 
prompt, energetic, united action on the part of 
municipal authorities, seconded by the hearty 
co-operation of the people, that it may be ex- 
— before inflicting serious losses. 

The cattle husbandry of Maine is the most 
prominent feature of its agriculture, and what- 
ever seriously threatens its prosperity, thereby 
endangering a supply of healthful supply of 
meat and dairy products for the food of its in- 
habitants, is matter of primary public impor- 
tance.”’ . 

Means of Prevention, &c. 

Appended to the above circular are the fol- 
lowing directions regarding such means of pre- 
vention, disinfection, and remedies as have 
been fuund effective; 

For Prevention. We recommend that cattle 
exposed to infection be terated with the fumes of 
burning Sulphur; for which purpose drop small 
pieces of brimstone upon live coals, contained in 
suitable metalic vessels, (so to avoid all risk of 
communicating fire), and allow the fumes to min- 
gle with the air of the leanto, or building con- 
taining the cattle, and to etrate the coats of 
the beasts, and to be inhaled to such extent as can 
be borne by the attendant -without serious discom- 
fort. Let this be regularly repeated, daily or 
twice daily while the danger continues, using from 
one to two ounces each time, according to the ex- 
tent of the danger. 

For Disinfection. The same sulphur famiga- 
tion is recommended, as at once the cheapest, easi- 
est and most penetrating and effective means. For 
this pups Vthe cattle being out of the building) 
the fumes should be stronger and longer continu- 
ed than cattle could inhale with safety. Carbolic 
Acid, Chloride of Lime, and other disinfectants 
may also be employed at discretion, as auxiliary to 
the above, by those acquainted with their use. 

Treatment. 1.—The animals should be kept in 
a dry, comfortable place, suitably ventilated, and 
receive good nursing, including the utmost. clean- 


‘iness. 

2.~—If unable to take their usual food, their 
strength should be sustained by giving mashes of 
nd wheat, with bran or flaxseed tea, or 
other similar dict. 
3.—Bleeding and active purgatives should not 
be resorted to, nor any depleting measures. 
4.—The mouth may be washed twice or thrice 
daily with a soft sponge or rag dipped in a solu- 
tion of ‘Alum water, one po to two gallons, or 
in a solution of White Vitriol, (sulphate of Zinc,) 
one pound to three gallons, The same may be > 
plied to the udder of cows when inflamed. The 
milk should be drawn regularly, as usual, but it 
should not be used for food, even for swine. 

5.—To the feet may be — a wash made by 
dissolving Blue Vitriol, (Sulphate of Copper), in 
water, one pound to two gallons, They should be 
kept as clean as possible. ’ 


ee 
Bounty to Farmers’ Clubs. 

I have been informed that a Farmers’ Club in an 
adjoining town receives a fund of $25 a year from 
the State to ex for essays, lectures, &c., an 
I wish to inquire through the Farmer if all Farm- 
ers’ Clubs are entitled to a like sum, and if so, 
what are the duties devolving upon Clubs to secure 
the aid. A*Supscriper. 

Our correspondent’s informant must‘ be at 
fault. Each incorporated agricultural Society in 
the State is obliged to pay one fourth of the 
State bounty for the establishment of Farmers’ 
Clubs and the delivery of agricultural lectures, 
in their respective localities. This is expend- 
ed under direction of the Trustees, and is usu- 
ally paid to some one to visit different locali- 
ties in the county, assist in organizing clubs 
and lecturing before them. No Club is entitled 
to any bounty, nor are we aware such money 
is paid directly to them. If so it is in direct 
violation of the law. 

hi a 

Information Wanted. 

A subscriber at Parkman has a steer the 
hair upon the fore legs of which has come off. 
There is also an eruption upon them with 





the oP thick scabs, and when irritated, they bleed. 
Pr ero & superior Ayr- | The steer seems to be healthy, and eats well. 
ue ne yee ee for | He desires information as to the cause and a 
tiauing on the line em ode dcsivone of con- | remedy, which we hope seme of our readers 


will be able ta furnish, 


‘large share of that high prominence 


as it is rarely fatal; the losses arising from it | 


Live Fences. 


Our illustration this week is not a fancy 
sketch. It is a view of the residence and 
grounds of Joseph A. Caldwell, Condit, Ohio; 
and that it is not at all ‘“‘made up’’ or over- 
drawn, we-have the testimony of John H. 
Klippart, the able secretary of Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture, who states that Mr. 
Caldwell ‘has been eminently successful in 
growing hedges, as every one who has visited 
his farm most cheerfully attests.”’ This illus- 
tration also forms the frontispiece to a new 
work on hedging from the pen of Mr. Cald- 
well, wherein he details his experience in 
growing hedges for the past fourteen years. 
Although the book strongly advocates the 
Osage Orange for live fences, it yet contains 
much valuable informatien on the general sub- 
ject of fencing, hedges, growing timber trees 
and hedge plants, laws regarding fencing in 
different States, &e. It is somewhat crudely 
written, but in the main forms a useful man- 
ual on the subject. 


nnn 2a 
Colts vs. Cows. 


— Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
About our Young Trees. 





Five years ago this fall our father made us a 
kind and liberal offer, viz.: he would purchase 
for us one hundred young grafted trees of Chase 
Brothers, if we would set them out and take 
good care of them. We complied with the 
terms, and four years ago last spring the trees 
were planted. The following year another of- 
fer was made of one hundred more of the same | 
trees, and we gladly accepted the offer and set 
out the trees. One year passed away, and I, 
presume our father thought we did not take 
very good eare of them, and he stopped buy- | 
ing. Well, to make the story short as possi-| 
ble, an agent of a Connecticut firm—Stephen 
Hoyt & Son, came along, and we invested to 
the extent of fifty trees more, partly to please | 
the fellow and partly to see how the Connecti- 
cut trees oral tama with New York stock. 
They certainly had this advantage when they | 
arrived; they were taller, better formed, smooth- 
er skinned, and had more roots and fibres than 
the Rochester trees. They were all living, and 
some of them ‘have made a good growth this 
season. Of the two hundred New York trees, | 





i 





There is little doubt that at this time the 


State of Maine is suffering from too much | 
horse. We say at this time, especially, be- | 


cause of the present high price of 
hay in consequence of the light crop 
of that article the past year. Now 
we suppose that horsemen will at 
once begin to find fault witna what 
we are saying—and we are perfectly 
willing they should. Maine we know 
is a great place for horses. We 
have a great many high-minded gen- 
tlemen who are devoting their entire 
time and much of their means to 
breeding this class of stock. And 
they have een of immense benefit 
to our State, for to them is duea 


it has acquired for the breeding of 
valuable horses. Some of the best 
horses upon the American turf, we 
are perfectly well aware, are Maine 
horses, and we are also well aware 
that if a man wants a good horse, or 
a pair of them, he will be pretty 
sure, if he live out of Maine or Ver- 


mont, to come to Maine or Vermont for them. 


Of this class of horses we are not speaking 
when we say Maine has too many of them. 
But when we are travelling over any part of 
the State, and pass farm after farm where are 
to be seen from two to three horse kind, 
and only one cow and a yery few sheep, we 
are more strongly convinced than ever that the 
assertion with which we commenced this arti- 
cle is more than true. The fact is the horse 
infatuation is alarmingly on the increase; more 
especially among the young men, and the 
young farmers of the State. Almost every 
farmer's boy is raising a colt; and the young 
men are looking forward to a splendid ‘‘trot- 
ter,’’ which they will be able to sell for two 
or three thousand dollars. Such calculations 
are working great mischief, as any one will be- 
come satisfied, if he will sit down and care- 
fully compute the expense of raising and keep- 
ing a colt till three years old, comparing the 
same with the slow, steady, sure profits of rais- 
ing a heifer to the same age. Let us glance 
at some figures touching such a comparison. 

If a young farmer sets out to raise a colt, 
the service of the horse cannot be stated in 
these days, at less than $25. Then as much 
as this mast be set down as loss in thé use of 
the mare when in foal. The wintering the first 
year cannot be put ata less sum than $20, as 
half a ton of choice hay, with a quantity of 
roots, a few oats &c., must be fed. It must be 
remembered that it costs more, according to 
the amount consumed to keep a colt or calf 
through the first winter than it does the sec- 
ond, because in either case the hay must be of 
the best quality; a young animal just com- 
mencing the art of masticating dry forage, 
must have the best. It will cost to keep the 
colt through the next summer and winter, 
reckoning low, $25, the second $40, and the 
third $60. We have now got the colt to three 
years of age, and he has cost $195. Tak- 
ing the average of colts found upon farms 
throughout the State, it must be a good colt, 
if at three years of age it will bring its owner 
$150. At this price there is an actual loss of 
$45, in rearing a colt to three years of age. 
The manure will offset the trouble of taking 
care of it. : 

Now let us calculate a little on the cost ot 
bringing a heifer to the same age. It will cost 
to keep a heifer the first year $25, the second 
year $50, and the third year the same, mak- 
ing inall $125. At two years of age, how- 
ever, tae heifer will bring a calf worth $7, 
and her milk the second year will be worth at 
the very lowest estimate $25, making a total 
income the second year of $32. The third 
year she will also bring another calf worth $7, 
while her milk will be worth at least $40— 
making her product at three years of age $79, 
to be credited against the cost of keeping; 
leaving a balance in her favor of $46. If she 
is butan ordinary heifer; she will be worth at 
least $60, in the spring. The manure will 
much more than pay for the trouble she brings 
her keeper, espeeially if she be well fed, in 
which case her produce will be very much 
more than we have estimated it ‘at. In this 
instance there is a profit of $14, against a loss 
of $45 in the rearing of a colt to the same age. 

Now our figures may be very defective— 
they are calculations, merely—but we think 
those who look them over will be satisfied we 
are not far out of the way. This being the 
case, it shows plainly that our farmers are 
losing money by keeping so many horses. We 
should double the number of our cows, and 
reduce the number of our colts. Farmers’ 


djsons should be encouraged to keep a heifer 


or a pair of steers instead of a colt; and by 
every possible argument we should indace our 
farmers to keep stock which brings the 
slow, sure, steady gains, rather than that 
which though occasionally bringing a good 
compensation for its, cost, more generally en- 
tails an actual loss. 

Farmers, think of these things. 

West Penobscot Society. 

The West Penobscot Agricultural Society 
held its sixteenth annual exhibition at Exeter 
in September last, and awarded $420 in pre- 
miums. ‘The first premiums on wheat were to 
Otis W. Rollins of Dexter for 49 bushels on 
two acres, and to Hall Bagley of Charleston, 





Crane of Kenduskeag, for 62 bushels per acre; 
on corn to Wm. Grinnell of Exeter, for 250 
bushels of ears on two acres, and to J. Camp- 
bell sf Corinth, tor 505 bushels on-two acres, 
to Hall Bagley for 312 bushels on one acre, and 
to R. W. Doe of Corinth, for 198 bushels on 


one half acre. Stephen D. Jennings of Gar- 
land, is President, and T, P. Batchelder of 





| Kenduskeag, Secretary and Treasurer. 


for 23 bushels on one acre; on oats to E. F.| orchard 


only eight or ten have died as yet, and those 
from no fault of the tree. One was run over 
by a young colt and killed; three or four were 
set where there was too much water and died, 
and some have been killed by the borer. Those 


i the subjects of his study have outwardly as- 


| you have made collections during the summer 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Work for the Young Naturalist. 


Let not the young botanist or naturalist im- 
agine that because the flowers of summer have 
disappeared and vegetation is apparently dead, 
and sen the insects have hid themselves 
away in their winter quarters, that he mast 
also hibernate idly through the long months of 
winter—that there is nothing to do. For there 
is plenty of work to be done, and the student 
of nature can now make much progress, altho’ 
sumed a bleak and uninviting appearance. If 
months, the long winter evenings furnish much 
time for their more thorough study, and they 
can now be properly cared for. The botanist 
can get out his treasures, arrange and classify 
them, compare species with species and germs 
with germs, and in their examination live over 
again in thought the many pleasant excursions 
made in their search, and the numerous ac- 
quaintances and and companionships of the 
summer. Sets of specimens can be selected 
for exchange with some distant brother bot- 
anist. The specimens can now be best mount- 
ed fur your own herbarium, and be neatly ar- 
ranged in portfolios. 

At this season experiments can be made with 
seeds; mosses, lichens, and especially fangi 
can be collected and examined. The entomo 
ogist can get out and re-arrange and classify 
his collections, and also make up sets for ex- 
changes. There are but few insects which live 








that are living are now doing well. It is sel- 
dom you see handsomer or healthier trees, and 


growth notwithstanding the extreme dry sea- 
son—many of the new growths measuring fif- 
teen, twenty and twenty-four inches. To go 
back a little, four years ago last spring our 
first lot of one hundred trees arrivod, and they 


ly anything more annoying, when work is 

ressing and you are anxious to get your crops 
in, than to haye a lot of trees come which must 
be attended to immediately. But there is no 
help for it, and you had better neglect other 
work than neglect your trees. Fortunately for 
us, that season was wet and backward and we 
had leisure to exercise all the pains-taking nec- 
essary. 
whereon the young trees were to be set, thirty 
feet one way and twenty the other. The holes 
were then dug about three feet in diameter, 
and the soil loosened to the depth of one foot 
or more. The top-soil is placed by itself and 
fined up to be used first when the tree is placed 
in; when all is ready and your tree has been 
sufficiently pruned and cut back, place it in po- 
sition and with the hand and fingers (don’t use 
the shovel for this purpose) draw out all the 
«oots and fibers in the direction you wish them 
to run; now wet them with one half pailfal of 
water, and commence sifting over them the fine 
top soil, and when that is gone put back the 
subsoil and press it down well with the foot; 

ut on the remaining half pailful of water, and 
if it is sod land place the sods back reversed; 
or if otherwise—and it would be better, per- 
haps, were it otherwise—put on more fine soil, 
and the work is done. You need put no ma- 
nure in the hole with the tree. Put on all the 
manure you can spare; spread and work it 
thoroughly in, and raise any crop you desire. 
Keep up this process fora number of years, 
and your trees will grow. 

Those that we set out over four years ago are 
now quite large, thrifty looking trees, and 
those do best where the land is cultivated and 
a cereal or root crop raised. We have trans- 
planted a great many upon sward land, but 
have always dug and loosened up the soil for 
three or four feet in diameter, and then mulch 
them well with strawy manure to keep down 
the grass and retain moisture. 

There is one very singular freak or peculiar- 
ity about the growth of young trees which I do 
not understand, and which I would be glad to 
have explained. It is this: Some of the trees 
have made no growth of new wood since the 
first year, and a few even no growth the first 
year nor since; they have budded and put forth 
leaves, that isall. ‘There were five of the 
**Wagners”’ set ina row; they made a slight 
growth the first year, the second year none; 
and this year I noticed that while some in the 
row had made a good growth, others had made 
no growth atall. It was so with » tew of the 
Roxbury Russetts and Red Astrachans. Now 
what is the cause of it? They received the 
same treatment every way. Again, many of 
the young trees have been attacked by the bark 
louse, aol we have failed to keep them off; to 
destroy the trees they seem determined. What 
shall we do? Give them astrong dose of whale 
oil soap or common soft soap and water? How 
would it answer to apply this remedy in the 
fall of the year? 

The young borers also entered into the con- 
test and vigorously assailed the majority of the 
trees, and failing to attend to them in season, 
they killed some and inflicted serious injury 
upon others. We have also failed to prune the 
young trees at the proper time, and the saw 
and knife will have to be applied soon—and 
this is especially true of the Northern Spy, 
which branches freely and théy crowd each 
other. When is the best time to prune such 
trees? I suppose August to be the best month, 
but why not in December? 


A word or two more before closing. One se- 
keeping the trees mulched; and for this there 
is nothing better than strawy manure. It not 
only affords some nourishment to the tree, but 
keeps the ground loose and moist beneath. 
Early in June is the best time todo this. We 
failed to malch ours in this month this year— 
a fault not to be apologized for—and I noticed 
that the terrible heat we had in the latter part 
of June and throughout July began to tell up- 
on the trees, and they continued to suffer until 
we mulched them in August, when ina few 
weeks there was a great wees for the better, 
the foliage turning from a yellowish sickly hue 
to a dark greer. color, and the new growths ad- 
vancing rapidly. & 

A second secret of success is to keep all cat- 
tle from the trees. You might as well havea 
herd of elephants turned loose in your orchard 
as a herd of oxen, frisky steers, cows and heif- 
ers. The depredations of the one would be 
hardly more disastrous than that of the other. 
Cattle are death on trees, if allowed unlimited 
freedom among them. And yet how common 
it is for many farmers to set out a row of trees 
by the wall, or it may be a whole orchard of 
them, and viding no safeguard or protec- 
tion, turn their cattle in the fields in the fall, 
where they may rub and hook at pleasure. I 
have seen hundreds of young trees ruined in 
this way. If you havea row by the wall, stake 
them about strongly; if set in the form of an 
; fence them in and say to the cattle, 
‘thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.”’ It 
would be a good to have oxen without 
horns when plowing in your orchard, or else 
eek pom istance from the trees. Another 
secret of success is constant attention; and let 
no one be disheartened, but rather encouraged; 
there is encouragement to the young men of 
the Glate in eur noll in éur aliniate, tthe de> 
mand for our northern fruit, in the pleasure 
and health it affords the 





came right in planting time, and there is scarce- | 


cret of success in raising a young orchard is*im}cural line. 
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‘through the winter in a perfect state, yet there 
inure to be found and collected, or marked for 


nota few of them have made a surprising | future examination, the eggs, larva, and the! 


| pupa of many insects which are hid away in or 
; under the bark of trees, in old logs and stumps, 
in moss, and in many out-of-the-way places. 
; To those who have access to libraries, we need 
| hardly suggest that they will have no better 
opportunity to ‘‘read up’’ on such subjects as 
, may have presented themselves during the sum- 
, mer rambles, or which they wish to carry on 
in out-of-door work the coming season. 
| Many towns have one person at least, who is 
, in loye with the natural sciences, and has made 
| himself quite well —e with one or more 
| of its departments. Generally, several can be 
fuund in a neighborhood, perhaps ladies as well 


We first marked out the ground! as gentlemen, who are interested in natural ob-| 


| jects, or have a special fondness for collecting 

virds’ eggs and nests, insects or shells, or are 
great ho of birds, without having any 
special knowledge of their natural history. 
Who can say but that great good may be de- 
rived from the meeting together of these two) 
| or three at stated times—forming a little Nat- 
; ural History Society—and talking over their) 
various experiences, and imparting to each oth- | 
er their knowledge of what they have especial- 
ly observed; thus awakening a more lively in-| 
terest among themselves, ant inducing further | 
examinations and study. The objects brought) 
into these meetings for illustration or discus- 
sion, had best be from the immediate neighbor- | 
hood, or at least from the same State in which 
these meetings are held. Cases of birds and| 





present at these meetings. A microscope in 
the hands of one who is familiar with its use, 
excites much interest. To those interested 
there are but few objects which will not fuar- 


sation during the evenings. An occasional pa- 
per on any appropriate subject will be of ad- 
vantage. The more — and the simpler 
the style of this paper, the better. 
be followed by any discussions which it may 
have suggested. j 
The study of nature is truly Catholic; it can 
be entered upon by all—it isa volume ‘Sever | 
open for inspection’’. Its influence is harmon-| 
izing, and there is an instinctive ag feeling | 
among all those engaged init. The study of} 
the structure of the earth—its rocks and stones 
and shells, as:well as its plants and trees, its) 
birds and its insects, give real improvement to} 
the mind, and quicken, as perhaps no other 
study can, the powers of observation and accu-| 
rate perception. F. L. 8. 
Augusta, Dec. 29th. 


— ~-§ —— — 
For the Maine Farmer. | 


Decay. 





In passing through some of the best farming} 


towns in Waldo County recently, we were 
pained to notice many houses standing vacant, 
and rapidly going to ruin with their out-build- | 
ings and appurtenances. These were of the 
smaller kinds and had once, doubtless, heen | 
happy homes and the headquarters of the small | 
farms on which they were situated. No doubt} 
families had been here reared, whose members | 
are now widely scattered; perhaps some are) 
now on the Pacific slopes; ethers in the sunny) 
South; others still in the broad bosomed West, | 
or in the cities where, amid its hurry and bus- 
tle, the ‘‘home on the hillside’’ is forgotton, or 
only thought of at some leisure hour when 
memory asserts her mystic sway. The larger 
farms adjacent have ‘‘eaten up’’ these smaller 
ones. We could but think of Goldsmith’s 
lines: 
“Til fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.’” 
This large farm system breeds an isolation, 
an aristocratic caste of society that operates 
with damaging force upon the smaller farms 
and discourages lesser attempts in the agricul- 
Social privileges are choked out, 
schools dwindle and languish, and the general) 
tone of society is lowered; wealth and its ac-| 
companiments breed an exclusiveness that 
works against the spirit of freedom_and equal- 
ity. In the ratio that men are removed apart 
decreases that privilege and incitement to min- 
gle together, in the various ways that are so 
useful to tone up society to that high capabil- 
ity and intent of the great author of nature. 
It isa sad factto meditate upon, that the 
in of our State during the past decade, has 
n less than two coe By souls. With the 
war, and the constant depleting stream of em- 
igration from our borders, this cannot be won- 
ered at. We cannot stay this outflow by leg- 
islation, but we can hold out inducements to 
our inhabitants to remain, and to others to lo- 
~~ among us. What shall these inducements 
Cheap lands in our new and unsettled por- 
tions, aided in the first years of settlement 
and protection in possession. The develop- 
ment of our water power, of our mineral re- 
sources, and the introduction of new branches 








Nov. 7th, 1870. WP. ATHERTON, 
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Officers of Central Piscataquis Ag’l Society. 





For the Maine Farmer, 
Low Meadows. 

I notice in No. 1 of the present volume, 
some suggestions and: queries in relation to 
the improvement of low meadows. I have on 
my farm a meadow of about twenty acres on 
which I cut annually from six to ten tons of 
hay. I mow buta small portion of it, the 
largest portion being oceupied by hard-hack 
and alders, and some of it by an original 
rowth of cedar, fir, spruce and hemlock. 

he hay I cut is very good for meadow hay, 
being mostly blue joint. But reflecting how 
valuable the ground would be if reclaimed and 
brought into good grass, | have been anxiously 
studying how [ might best accomplish it. I 
have cleared some and ditched some, but having | 
improvements to make in other parts of my farm 
that would pay sooner, | have made but little 

rogress with my meadows. Ido not know | 
™ best to work it, and when I get ready to 

o into it, I shall wish very much for the best 
light I can get on the subject. ‘There is an old 
dam at the outlet that was made to flow the 
meadow, and furnish a power for sawing 
shingles. The water power failed on account 
of back-water; and wishing to keep the outlet 
low in order to drain my other land, I have 
done nothing with the dam. There is a 
dry gravel ridge adjoining the meadow. I 
might haul this on, after clearing off the 
bushes, and s»w with herdsgrass aol red-top, 
or I might take off the sod and sow foul-mead- 
ow, <= dam for the necessary flowing. 

yhich of these would be best I am 

hot determined. I should be glad of 
information from those who know, as 
to whether foul-meadow grass can be 
successfully introduced in this man- 
ner. WhenI took my pen I intend- 
ed to advise your Kent’s Hill corre- 
spondent in relation to cultivating 
blue-joint. So far as my experience 
goes, it is not a profitable grass to 
cultivate, or rather, it cannot be suc- 
cessfully cultivated. If the ground 
is‘ made smooth so as to make the 
mowing comfortable it will soon run 
out. here I have cleared on my 
meadow the blue-joint has come in at 
once, and I have got large crops for 
about two years, and then it has in- 
variably declined. Flowing might 
perhaps keep it alive; I have not 
tried that. On natural blue-joint 
em this treatment might succeed, 
ut where it does not come in natur- 
ally, I doubt if it could be success- 
fully cultivated, even if the seed could 
be obtained. Blue-joint makes pret- 
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when ripe, my cattle prefer any 
other meadow grass; and my opinion is 
| that there are other grasses more profitable to 
| cultiivate. [ think I sal 

| my fields the clearing had been extended a little 
way on to a hackmetack swamp, and there, be- 
fore [ turned it to pasture, the red-top grew 
luxuriantly. 

I am now draining a piece of ground on the 
border of the meadow, lying but little higher. 
It is a dark, rich soil, on a portion of which I 
have heretofore raised immense crops of grass. 
I sink my drains from 24 to 34 feet accordin 
to the elevation of the surface, I put in sma 
| cedar poles at the bottom of the drain, cover 
| these with cedar hark or shingle shavings, and 

then return the earth dug out. Including the 
ditch made to separate it from the meadow, I 
| shall put in about sixty rods of drain for one 
half acre. This I calculate, will drain it thor- 
| oughly. 
| plished, and hope to finish it in the spring if I 

o not this winter. On this piece I intend to 
| try the small western clover. 
| sixty acres of low land, capable of producing 
large a of grass by being reclaimed. My 

is very good for grass. and usually 
gives me large crops. On this acconnt I have, 
perhaps with premature ambition, christened 
it ‘Grass Dale.” Apert Pease. 


| Grass Dale, Salem, Dec., 1870. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Agricultural Intelligence. 
Officers of No, Kennebec Ag’l. Society. 


The North Kennebec Agricultural Society 
held its annual meeting at Waterville last 


insects, and dried plants—especially ferns are) week, and chose the following officers: Geo. E. 
objects especially beautiful and instructive to! Shores, Waterville, President; Joseph Perci- | 


| val, Waterville, Ist Vice President; W. K. 
| Drummond, Winslow, 2d Vice Fresident; 
| H. C. Burleigh, Fairfield, Chester R. Drum- 


mond, Winslow, N. R. Boutelle, Waterville, 


nish and suggest thoughts enough for conver-| Wm. P. Blake, Trustees; Daniel R. Wing, | 


| Waterville, Secretary; Ira H. Low, Water- 


| ville, Treasurer; Daniel R. Wing, Waterville, 


Librarian; Eph. Maxham, Waterville, Agent. 


At the annual meeting of the Piscataquis 
Central Agricultural Society, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, A. M. Robinson; Vice Presidents, E. A. 
Thompson, Seth Lee; Secretary,- Treasurer 
and Collecter, Lyman Lee; Trustees, Wm. N. 


Thompson, Leonard Robinson, Henry 8. Cof- | 


ren, Joseph Morrill, Charles Loring; Superix- 
tendent of Agricultural Building, Wm. N. 
Thompson. 


Good Steers—Challenge for a Mate. 

Isaac Coffin, one of your subscribers in 
Thorndike, has just shown me a pair of steers 
3 years old last April. 
bright red grade Durham, descended from the 
first stock imported in this country, girths 7 
feet 8 inches, is 5 feet 4 inches high, and 8 
feet 2inches in length. The smaller is part 
Hereford nearly rei, and one inch less in girth. 
Have had no provender except potatoes, until 
the present month. Their owner challen 
the State for a mate to the larger ox; will give 
$200 for one to match him. The mother stand- 
ing near this monster steer, is a noble speci- 
men of a first class breeder. One of her calves 
now 8 months old girths 5 feet. 





S. N. T. 
Query. 
Will not some of your correspondents in- 


form me through the columns of your paper 
whether long wool sheep are subject to lice? 
I purchased one in the fall of 1868,a New 
Leicester, direct from Canada. I discovered 
lice on him shortly afterwards. He was shorn 
the first of May. I put on one pint of linseed 
oil to kill the lice that was left on him. Last 
fall he was all run down with lice. I have 
washed him three times in twelve days, usi 

one pound of tobacco at each washing, ont 
they are not all dead yet. J. Bunker. 


West Winterport Farmers’ Clab, 
The annnal meeting of the West Winter- 
— Farmers’ Club was held on Saturday, 
ec. 17th, 1870, and the following officers 
were elected fur the ensuing year: ident, 
Wm. Thompson; Vice President, F. W. Ritch- 
ic; Secretary, Johm York, Jr.; Committee of 
Arrangements; E. R. Grant, J.G. York, Wm. 
W. Richie; Librarian, J. C. Nealey; Collector 
and Treasurer, Peregrine White. The Club 
was organized Dec. 29th, 1868, and have 
held meetings once and twice a fortnight, 
throagh the winter months ever since. The 
number of members to this date is forty-two. 
Joun York, Jr., Secretary. 
Winterport, Jan. 3, 1870. 


Advice to a Subscriber. 

In answer to your Cornville subscriber in 
regard to broad and drooping horns, I would 
say to him, let them alone, wait patiently, and 
time will set all right. As his steers increase 
in age, the horns will turn in and apward. 

urnham, Dec. 29, 1870. J. M. 


A Good Hen Report. 
Oar hens have done some thing 


ty good hay when cut young, but | 


l try red-top. In one of 


I have the job now about half accom- | 


I have probably 


The larger one is a| 


mo Center; Secretary, H. Colburn, Windsor; 
Treasurer, Wm. Percival, Weeks’ Mills; Trus- 
tees, John Reed and Nathan Redlon, So. Chi- 
na, and J. C. Batchelder and V. F. Pierce, | 
Windsor; D. B. Fuller and C. B. Wellington, 
Albion; Warren Percival, Vassalboro’; Samuel 
Norton and Edward ood, East Palermo; J. 
G. Cummings and H. T. Gore, Liberty; Levi 
Turner, Somerville. II. Co.surn, See’y. 
Windsor, Jan. 2, 1871. 


Sherman Farmers’ Club. 

A Farmers’ Club has been organized in the 
town of Sherman, with J. W. Ambrose, Presi- 
dent, and John Burnham, Secretary. Our 
weekly meetings are held alternately in the 
several districts in town, to discuss the various 
topics connected with agriculture. The meet- 
ings are well attended, and are found to be very 
pleasant and profitable. J.W.A. 





North Kennebec--Eastern Division. 
The officers of the Eastern Division of the 
North Kennebec Farmers’ Club are as follows: 
Wm. E. Drammond, President; James War- 
ren, D. C. Ellis, Vice Presidents; C. R. Stu- 
art, Secretary; H. L. Crosby, C. C. Stratton, 
Moses Getchell, Standing Committee. The 
meetings of this club are held in rotation at 
“4 houses of its members, and are well attend- 
ed. 


Knox Agricultural Society. 
The following are the officers elect for Knox 
Agricultural Society for 1871: President, 
Timothy Williams, Rockland; Vice Presidents, 
Geo. W. Berry, Rockland; G. B. Ingraham, 
Camden; Simon Fish, Hope; Geo. W. Jones, 
Union; Warren Blake, Si. George; Trustees, 
John Fogler, Hope; J.C. Cleveland, Rockland; 
G.S. Barrows, Camden; Henry Spaulding, 
So. Thomaston; Edward Kelleran, Cushing; 
Secretary, John W. Fogler, Hope; Treasurer, 
Jeremiah Tallman, Rockland. 
| — >? 

For the Maine Farmer. 

Lice and Sheep Ticks. 


In the last No. of the Farmer “G. E. B.”’ 
advises farmers not to apply kerosene oil to 
cattle for the purpose of killing lice. I avoid- 
ed the use of kerosene for this pur for sev- 
eral years, fearing it might be injurious, but 
for the last three years I have used nothing else 
with our large stock of cattle, and should be 
very unwilling to give it up. As often as the 
stuck are known to be troubled with lice, each 
creature is carded all over quite thoroughly, 
frequently dipping the teeth of the card in the 
‘oil. Two or three applications are sufficient. 
No remedy that I have ever tried is so conve- 
nient, and none more harmless or effectual. 

To keep a flock of sheep free from ticks I 
| prefer tobacco smoke to all the other remedies 

have tried. When the work is carefully 
dene, this isa sure remedy. Our modus o 
erandi is as follows:—First, 
on the fumigator to keep it from burning the 
'hand. An old scythe nib enlarged makes a 
| good one. Use tobacco perfectly dry and well 
| pulverized; have a dish of hard wood coalsnear 
| by; halter the sheep and draw it up short, let 
jone man handle the fumigator and the other 
| press the wool around its nozzle each time it is 
| inserted in it, 
| have the fleece on the neck, back and sides of 
the sheep filled with smoke. If the sheep can 
| be pladed in a narrow door in a current of air, 
the operators will notice the tobacco smoke but 
little. Two smokes each winter, one the first 
of January and the other the last of March, 
| will keep the flock in good condition. 8. J. 
Orono, Jan. 7, 1871. 





ut a half handle 











The object to be attained is to 








A new contributor to this colamn—we are 
having many such, but have no fears they will 
become too numerous—whose initials are H. 8., 
writes as follows:—‘‘I can echo the remark of 
your correspondent, ‘Mrs. M. 8. C.’ by saying 
that I like the Fanwer better since we poor, 
frail women havea corner to ourselves, It 
gives us a chance to have e little difference of 
opinion in a public way; heretofore all my dis- 
puting has been in the bosom of my family, 
for I had the good, or ill fortune to be born 
and brought up where Paul’s admonition was 
strictly adhered to. 
I would like to ask A. B., of Monroe where she 
got her idea of watering plants with well wa- 
ter. I can find no authority forso doing. All 
florists say emphatically, rain water. Will she 
give us her reasons for using it? She alse says 
she never has lice on her plants, and adds, if 
she had she would not know how to get rid of 
them. Wash them every other morning three 
times, in strong tobacco water, say once in two 
months, and you will not be troubled with 
them.’’ 

And while upon this subject, we may as well 
give here the remedy for lice on house plants 
forwarded by Mrs. A. N.N. ‘*My method of 
destroying lice on house plants, including the 
small red spider which destroys the foliage of 
my roses, is to sprinkle them with carboli¢ 
acid. I find the saturated solution, obtained 
from druggists, can be used nearly full strength 
without injury to the plants. Atmost, do not 
add more than one fourth part water. It has 
proved an effectual remedy with me.” 


- ° 


TD ea 
From our Correspondents. 


lay 
‘‘Parmer’s Daughter,” Irasburg, Vt.. sends 
us the following. We have the simple contriv- 
ance of which she speaks in use in our own 
family, and find it a convenient article :— 
‘*Please let me say a few words to those who 
have the dishes to wash, for I think that clean- 
liness is as essential in that department as in 
any other. People who have large dairies 
sometimes havea separate sink in which to 
wash the pans and dishes; but in most families 
they have bat one sink. ‘There they wash 
their hands and faces, and throw all kinds of 


* slops, then wash the dishes, and I have fre- 


quently seen turn them right into the 
sink to drain, then wipe them, sometimes with- 
out rinsing, fresh from this recepticle of dirty, 

reasy slops. Now I think it would be much 
yetter to drain them on @ rack, made by taking 
two slats, the length or half the len of the 
sink, and perhaps an inch anda half wide, 
and nailing to them other slats as long as the 
sink is wide, leaving slight spaces between 
them to admit the edges of plates, saucers, &. 
While in this position they can be rinsed very 
easily. Those who have tried these racks like 


them very much. 


Twe Receipts from ‘‘More Anon.” 
Our contributor ‘‘More Anon,’’ favors us 
with two receipts fur this number:— 

















Wood and Water. 


| oa 

There is talk of asking Congress, if State 
| statutes are not to be procured, to pass a law 
for the proteetion of the forests growing by the 
larger streams of the country, At least at their 
|sources. The ground for sush a movement is, 
that our annua sprin freshets, which are so 
| destructive in their effects, would thereby he 
| greatly, if not entirely, prevented, and that in 
time there would be no more such scenes as 
we now witness along the Connecticut, Hud- 


son, Mohawk, Susquehanna, Delaware, James, | 


The snow melts all at 
| once where forests are lacking, and precipitates 
immense volumes of water into the river, 
| carrying devastation along with the swollen 
current; but if the snows were to melt more 
| gradually, filtering through the forests as it 
| were, the rivers woald easily be able to carry 
| off all their accessions, and the ruin witnessed 
along their lower banks would be obviated. 
i 2 a 


| Economy in Fuel. 


| 


jens other large rivers. 


| The Technologist says one cord of wood, cut 
and split fine, and corded up beneath a shelter 
while it is yet green, will furnish more heat 
after it has become seasoned than two cords of 
the same kind of wood which has been contin- 
ually exposed to the alternate influences of 
| storms and sunshines. Here is something for 
| farmers to think of. A saving of one-half of 
the amount of wood usually consumed by those 
who have left their fuel out of doors is an im- 
portant item, not only in the absolute amount 
of wood that may be saved, but in the labor 
that is required to work it up. More than 
thie, contemplate the convenience and luxury 
of a quick, lasting and hot fire, when compar- 
ed with the perplexities incident to the inces- 
| sant hissing and simmering of a poor fire; and 
the stewing and frying that must be endured 
before one can get the fire ap toa baking heat. 


—_—_ 
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How much Work a Horse can do. 


At a meeting of the British Association at 
Dublin, Mr. Charles Bianconi, of Caspel, read 
a paper relative to his extensive car establish- 
ment, after which e gentleman stated that at 
Pickford’s, the great English carrier's, they 
could not work a horse more than ten miles a 
day, and wished to hear Mr. Bianconi’s opinion 
on the subject. Mr. B. stated he foand by ex- 
perience, he could bet:er work a horse eight 
miles a day for six days in the week, than six 
miles a day for seven days. By not working 
on Sunday, he effected a saving of 12 per cent. 
Mr. Bianconi’s opinion on this point is of the 
highest importance, for he has over 900 horses 
worki 
travel 4244 miles. It is also the result of for- 
ty-three years’ experience.—Scientific Ameri- 
can. 


a 


Cotswold Sheep for Mutton. 


A correspondent of the New England Farm- 
er, who is engaged in butehering, says that he 
finds too many mutton frames with but a very 
slight covering of meat and a still lighter cov- 
ering of wool. Oonsumers are calling for bet- 
ter meat or for more meat and less bones, but 
the butcher cannot get it unless thes farmer 
will grow it for him; and he cannot much lon- 

r afford to pay farmers for bones, because the 

erican people have not yet learned to eat 
them; -and therefore, we cannot find a market 
for them. . 

He calls attention to the Cotswold as the right 
kind to keep for matton and wool, and speaks 
of lambs tn this breed; four and a half 
months old, weighing one handred and seven- 
teen | ee for beauty of form and qual- 
ity of wool, would be hard to equal. ¢ 

 ———  — 
Value of Lime. 
A writer in the journal of Royal Agricul- 
bin the a of the 
bo bnows a piece of land 
containing 166 acres, which formerly — 
. . Hd of 





sixty-seven conveyances, which daily | PT@™ 


Hasty Pudding, with Sauce. Take sweet 
milk instead of water, bring the nfflk to a boil, 
then stir in Indian meal not too stiff, allowing 
for the swell of the meal; add salt, and a very _ 
little soda. When it boils set it on the top of 
the stove to cook a few minutes. - 

Tart Crust. One cup lard, one table spoon- 
ful white sugar, white of one egg, three table- 
spoonfuls of water. If you love nice tarts try 
| this. 





Simple Remedy for Croup. 

We are indebted to Mrs. A. N. N., for nu- 
merous receipts for cooking, useful hints for 
the househuld, simple home remedies, &c., 
| which we shall make room for from time to 
| time, thanking der and all our other contribu- 
jtors to this column for their favors. She 
| writes: ‘*I sent you a simple and effective rem- 
edy for that distressing and often dangerous 
disease common with children, croup. It is 
this:—give half a teaspoonful of pulverized 
alum ina little molasses. It is a simple rem- 
edy, one almost always at hand, and one dose 
seldom fails to give relief. If it should, re- 
peat it after one hour.”’ 


} 
| 


| 





Keonemical Cooking. 

I see you have a corner for ug ‘women 
folks,’ so I thought I would send you some re- 
ceipts, and I guess they will please ‘‘Farm- 
er’s Daughter” fur simplicity:— 

Doughnuts. 2 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 4 cup of 
cream, 1 teaspoonful soda, 1 cup sour milk, 
spice to taste. I prefer cinnamon for dough- 
nuts. 

Ginger Snaps. leup molasses, 4 cup cold 
water, 4 cup butter, 1 teaspoonful soda, 1 tea- 
poonful ginger, knead, and roll very thin. 
at in rounds, bake in quick oven. 

Cookies. l cup sugar, A sour milk, 4 
cup butter, 1 egg, when rolled ready to cut, 
sprinkle some powdered white sugar over it— 
cut and bake in moderate oven. 

y A Farmer's Wire. 


8 
( 


Easton, Me. 


Burns and Scalds, 


Dr. Ferguson gives the following recipe 
which he has tested in the severest cases of 
burning and scalding frem railroad and steam- 
boat accidents with invariable success: Gly- 
cerine, five eunces; white of egg, four ounces; 
tincture of arnica, three ounces. Mix the gly- 
cerine and white of thoroughly in a mor- 
tar, and gradually hc the arnica. A al 
freely on , Night and 5 

12s eet, ght and, moraag we 
The celebrated lish sw » Mr. Skey, 
recommends the application of a solution of ni- 
trate of silver ip a proportionate strength, va- 
rying from five to ve or mure grains to the 


ounce, to the extent severity of 
the burn and of the ient. ‘The 
whole surface of the burn should be brushed 


over with the solution, cotton-wool applied, 
and a moderate opiate administered in a glass 
of brandy and water, i to the age 
and habits of the patient, with the object 
counteracting the sense of chillincss that wi 
otherwise necesgarily follow in all these cases. 





Household Notes. 
(SELECTED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES.) 


To Iron Velvet Hibbon. 

Dampen the under side slightly, and draw it 
backward and forward over a hot stove-pipe 
until the velvet is quite dry. A still. better 
plan—though in winter it is not always as con- 
renient—is to lay a wet piece of cotton cloth 
on a hot flat-iron u down, and while 
the steam is from it, to draw the under 
side of the velvet tightly backward and forward 
over the wet cloth. 


Ensign’s Gingerbread Recipe. 
Ingredients:—Oue teacup of molasses, 
sugar, (or two teacups of molasses) one 


was applied on the sarface of the sward which | termilk, and floor sufficient to make » soft 
— ual value. ope SA dough. 

several years ago, totall — 

heath. " The lime this da eupetee ia Sali caps Laber-Saving Seap- oe 
dition, as its affects nsgally testify, from the| Take two pounds sal-soda, two pounds 
richness and sweetness of. the herbage, the | yellow bar , and ten quarts of water; out 
texture of which has been entirely changed by | the soap into and boil together two 


‘hours; strain, and i 
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Time cannot take him by surprise; 
Yd $ he shall rise 


Whose arms a Hea Friend supplies 
Against Heaven’s foe. 


a par bet = mall 

‘© more w 8 

Esteemed them; we Jecpilion 

Neither nor can recall 
This man’s 4 

Lord of a lofty life is he, 

Lo living, y he be 

ek Soweuih 2 high degree 
le , nor : 
In state obscure. 


Tho sadden’dé soil’d not, broken not, 
’d by bis mortal lot 














Tt was a beautiful little white house, with 
lilies and roses outside it, and a green lawn 
sloping to the small iron gate. That is, lilies 
and roses in the proper season for them; now, 
December weather, they were by lau- 
rels and other ev ns. iss Tamarind 
owned the house, and lived in it with her one 
ee Soe t., auneet less of incom 
t a : a 5; and 
course was somebody to be looked Len amidst 


her neighbors. - y a 

Mie Tetenind was a sociable, pleasant lady, 
who liked to appear tothe est, édvantage. 
Her private wonder was, thak.po ly had ever 


asked her to be married.’ If perhaps may be ght M 
said that she held odmdtidWAhd” ansicty Lees gathering in her eyes. 






the point; which 








; +, | one was getting very shabby. 
foe he 1oPr aE aa » sat, ap tee Whee mom * that Christmas Day, as Miss 
given by = and Mrs. Lethride. | @™marind, when she turned out of her house 
who were fresh comers to the | ™ all the glory of her newattire! An emerald 
place she | to thirt -one years. And | §teen satin that glistened in the sun, a 
that is a serious. age you know ioe single jacket garnis with white fur; and a re- 
lady. » Tt must be. confessed that Miss Tame- splendent white bonnet that had a top-knot of 
rind had an older air, l-natured Mrs. Jones, | @™mations, and drooping tassels of gold. 


who was 


ooked foi 
risid ina yourigstyle. Her brown hair, 
glossy and abu 


ringlets; her blue eyes were bright. 
0 top thin and lined, that had a 
ldok of age. 


asa bee was Miss Tamarind on this| Miss Jemima, ——s believe not to care for 
Christmas Eve. It was an important epoch 1 
with her; for on the morrow she would put off| veriest incense to her heart. 


the mourning that she had worn very nearly 
two years 


had cost Miss rind much dehatin 


dining there, whispered to the 
ntleman at her elbow that Jemima Tamarind - - =e 
- if she looked a day. Miss Tama-| *S#inst the wall instead of doing it. 


t, was worn in a shower of Faix, and the sun to-day never’! be half as 
It was 


or her mother—from whom the 
house and property had descended to her. It gala dinner o’ this blessed day!’’ was the 
thought | girl’s answer. 








wn; they all happened to live that way, Miss 
ind had to go in the direction of the out- 
skirts. As she was alone, Mr. Macfaseras 
offered to attend her—he could not well do 
less. The rest watched them off; she on the 
pavement, he beyond the gutter in the native 
retirement of his manners. 
‘*Horrid sly cat, that old Tamarind is !’’ ob- 
served Miss Juno. ‘‘I’m sure we could have 
done quite well without her help.” 
It was a beautiful night, the stars glittering 





like diamonds in the frosty sky. Arrived at 
Miss Tamarind’s gate, the cle shook 
hands, and she thanked him for politeness 


in walking with her. They were in the habit 
of meeting sometimes at the Lethridges, to 
whom he was distantly related, and therefore 
were on friendly terms. ‘ 

‘You dine out to-morrow; of course ?’’ said 
Miss Tamarind. ‘“But—I was thinking—if 
you would honer my poor little tea-table after- 
wards, with pe presence, Mr. Macfuseras— 


that is, should you not be better engaged—’’ 
she stopped in confusion. “ : 
‘‘Thank you, but I'll come with pleasure if 


I can get away.” 
Miss Tamarind ate her supper, and sat be- 
fore the fire musing, when Bridget had taken 
the tray away. Her home seemed very lonely! 
all by herself at this festal time, when other 
families met to make merry! She could not 
— picturing how happy it might be if some- 
y came to join her—say St. John’s curate, 
for instance. ‘The poor lady had grown to like 
him rather more than was for her 
There was not aman in the wide world she 
esteemed and.reverenced so much as he. She 
became lost in an imaginary vista of the future, 
so improbable, and yet so charming, that when 
Bridget brought in the bed-candle, she started 
up as if the house had been on fire. 

Miss Tamarind had an enchanting dream 
that night. She thought she was in a bower 
or arbor, made of natural flowers of many 
colors all bright and beautiful to look upon. 
As she sat there dressed as a princess, a soft 
white light arose, softer yet brighter than any 

et seen on earth; many people were bowing 
before her in homage, d amidst them, more 
distinct than “any shé saw Mr. Maefuseras. 
Never had she rienced so delightful a sen- 
sation; her male heart seemed to desire noth- 
ing further; it was'the acme of bliss. 

“*My goodness, what a sweet dream! ’’thought 
Miss ind when she awoke. ‘‘Whata 
pity it is that dreams never come true !”’ 

n the breakfast-table lay a parcel and a let- 
ter, that the post had brought from London. 
he parcel contained a beautiful yer-book 
of dark blue morocco with double-clasps of 
silver; the lettera hope that she would accept 
the book and all wishes with it. 

‘*How kind it is of them to remember me!”’ 
thought Miss Tamarind, the grateful tears 
“Tam glad they have 
chosen a big one with large print! My old 


Bridget caught up her breath when she came 
forward to open the street door, and backed 


‘*My stars and smithereens, Miss Jemima ! 


lovely as you.”’ 


‘Now, Bridget, you are sure you can man- 
age the stuffing for the turkey?’’ qnestioned 
the adulation, though it was in truth as the 
“You can do it 
well, you know, if yoa will.” 

‘‘Trust me,*missus—and ain’t it for the 


remem- | best to confine her mind to divine service, 


i| a long white wand, had all 


the | on her. 


. | gave she, just as the 


heads 
The Reverend Sandy Macfuseras toc 
another glance out of his meek eyes t 


inning” Mis 





response ‘*As it was in 
Tamarind—— 


cushion before her; the co: tion sto 
short pieen the Reverend Mr. 
fuseras opened his mouth in consternation. 
“The Blue Bells of Scotland” was the air re- 
galing scandalized ears in the sacred edifice. 

It was too true. There lay the Few 
book—or oe — rind ¥ ay = 
her er-book—grinding away louder 
ay aes organ. The unhappy lady, stand- 
ing like a statue struck into stone, bent her 
near-sighted eyes on the ogee | she did not dare 
to touch with her fingers. By slow degrees 
the solution of the mystery dawned upon her. 
This was not a prayer-book at all, but a mu- 
sical box; and she set it going by pulling 
what she thought wss the clasp. She must 
have taken it up by mistake from Mrs. Leth- 
ridge’s table. ; ; 

“Ching, ching, ching; ding, ding, ding,” 
went the thing, very loud and clear, every note 
distinct; the congregation might have followed 
on, in their minds, with the words. One ex- 
cited lad did—rather loud—as the second verse 
was plunged into. ‘‘In what clothes, in what 
clothes is your Highland laddie clad?” And 
down came the white wand on his head in a 
succession of raps. 

Poor Miss Tamarind was in a cold prespira- 
tion. Her face had turned deadly white. 
Could she have sunk beneath the floor for ever 
through some friendly trap-door, after the man- 
ner of the London pantomimes, it had been a 
blessed boon. She’d have given the whole of 
her next year’s income, for an air-balloon to 


. | come and bear her aloft by the roof. 


No such luck. She stood in her agony, and 
the sacrilegious music went on. The service 
was at a standstill; the congregation had their 
faces turned upwards. Suddenly, . 
idea siezed Miss Tamarind; that, as she 
set it going by pulling at the silver knob, or 
small button, so she might stop it by pushing 
it back again. 

But which knob was it? At a desperate 
hazard, she pushed one of them. The tune 
died away. But only fora moment. Witha 
loud click, it broke out again, ten times more 
dreadful than before. 

For ‘‘Blue Bells of Scotland’’ is adecent air, 
make the worst of it. This was a zig-zag, 
disreputable jig, that Miss Tamarind had danc- 
ed to scores of times in her young days; one 
known by a most disreputable name, ‘The 
Devil among the Tailors.’’ In the modesty of 
her blooming youth, Miss Jemima used to ab- 
breviate the obnoxious name to The ‘‘D” 
among the Tailors. 

The D was racing along at railroad speed. 

Mr. Macfuseras groaned audibly; the boys 
grinned; the congregation frowned; the old 
rector at the communion table made a move- 
ment with his hand, as much as to order the 
wicked interruption to stop.- But who could 
stop those miserable sounds, once they were 
set going? Miss Tamarind verily believed the 
D. had left the tailors and got into the box. 

Poor Miss Tamarind! Cold water ran down 
her back; her cheeks and. lips- grew whiter. 
A question passed through her mind—which 
was the worst; to turn tail and make esca 
by the stairs; or to stand it out? But she 
comld never go and leave the box behind; and 
to carry the music with her was quite beyond 
her philosophy. The white stick kept falling 
upon the boy’s heads without any cessation; 
the sunshine glittered; the up-turned faces be- 

n to look like a sea of flame. A gentleman, 

earned in musical-boxes, came out of his pew 
near the pulpit and stalked down the aisle, 
halting in front of the baleony and Miss Tam- 
arind. 

**Press the middle button, ma’am. 
that'll do it.’’ 

The audible whisper came distinctly up to 
her. She did as she was bid: pressing the 
‘button’? with the full force of her trembling 
fingers. But no. 


May-be 





“Oh, bat that gownd’s-jast a 


as to what her new costume should be. The/ rainbow, ma’am !” 


matter had been decided with care; all was now 
co! ; and the various articles were laid out| with the streets, an 


What with goviting the gow.: from contact 
what with the’ new 


on. the spare bed in readiness for the morrow’s| prayer-book and a white muff, Miss Tama- 


festival. 


rind had her hands full as she sailed down the 


Miss*"Tamarind had been giving an eye to| toad. Opposite Mr. Lethridge’s house, she 


the domestic pre 
above it—had 
the pudding put on to boil. Her Christma 
dinner would be rather solitary, as she knew. 
Two years her mother was yet living; last 
ear she dined out with some old friends; 
ut this year she was invited nowhere. She 
suppesed she must sit down in solitary state: 
it would not do, she was afraid, to invite one 


whom she would have liked to invite. People| would go in and see wha 


were so given to talk: and in fact, she would 
not herself have ap 
enly for the world. Perhaps no harm might 
be thought if she asked him to come in fora 
= of tea! 

he day’s work was nearly over; it was 
growing dusk; and Miss Tamarind was dress- 
ing her parlors ‘with ho?ly and ivy, assisted by 
her maid, Bridget—a clean, steady, good sort 
HA servant, though shedid come from the Sister 

‘Is there any to go behind this here picture, 
Miss Jemima ?”’ demanded Bridget, looking at 
aframed portrait opposite the fireplace. 

Miss Jemima, hesitated in doubt. It was her 
mother’s it: ought the likeness of the 
regretted to be framed round with gala 
leaves? But = That mother, she hoped, 
was in great piness, singing the songs of 
the redeemed that Christ the Savior came down 
“AT do if mpselt, Bridget, 1 

“up it myself, Bridget. It shall hay 
beautiful little border all Sasi the frame.” 

‘There warn’t none round her last year,”’ 
remarked Bridget, 

=~ * The loss seemed to have been so recent 
then. 

“And where'll T » a the mistletoe? A fine 
bunch it be, Miss Jemima.’’ 

Miss Jemima’s blushes came red and hot at 
the question. Fortunately the evening had 

wn darker. 

“‘Tdon’t think—I can have any mistletoe 
in here, Bridget,’’ said the sensitive lady. 
‘*Keep it Pd kitchen.” | ‘ 
a — ark dag 
uck. » There: ut him to 
the agoette tase over the 








body won’t see him there.”’ 
Mies Pemeering rie carel 
dining-room, not the drawing- 
came into it, and her handmaiden might be 
right—that it would never get seen. It was 


‘® year now since Miss Tamarind had re- 
ceived a kiss under the mistletoe; since any 
swain had attempted to offer one. She heaved 
a silent sigh as the thought came home to her. 

“That's about all now, Miss Jemima. The 
room looks rare and joval.’’ 
’ Bridget meant jovial. Miss Tamarind as- 
sented; and swept the odd leaves into the girl’s 
apron 


pron. 
“I should like my tea at once, Bridget. It 
must be nearly five o’clock. 


Bridget brought it in tly, with the 
candles and a pale main. 3 Miss ‘Tamarind 
then put = her —_ aa a nig hes she had 

a in rating of 

the church. 9 . 
“A ‘Tittle old-fashioned church. that 

ave been built by its architect as a curiosity, 

this of St. John’s. Miss Tamarind found a 

host of _ pipers buried in ever- 
. e old rector 

iz oorath Reverend Sandy Macfuseras 

ot 

“x ; tleman, this 

durete—whe had gone Paid St the top of his 

, and had a of gray hair round it. 














of 
‘ohn’s 


. vy 

then m to 

was isaghty, 
note coal, and 


tions—for she was not 
le the mince-pies, and seen 


peared forward or unmaid-| while he called his mother. 


saw Master Richard, a gentleman of ten, 
mounted on the spikes of the iron gates. 

‘*‘Why Dick, you should not be doing that 
on Christmas Day,” reproved Miss Tamarind. 
“Are your papa and mamma gone to church 

et ?”” 
. ‘**Pa and ma’s not going,’ 
jumpin down. ‘Pa’s ill.” 
iss Tamarind was early, and thought she 
t was the matter. 
Dick marshalled her into the drawing-room, 
She sat down by 
the round table, putting her prayer book upon 
it. 

It was only a bilious attack, Mrs. Lethrid 
said, she hoped her husband would be up for 
dinner. One of the little ones was also not 
welf, and she meant to remain at home herself. 

‘*See what a beautiful present I have had,”’ 
said Miss Tamarind, showing the prayer-book. 
‘Dick, my dear, I wish you’d not jump on and 
off the back of my chair.”’ 

‘*Dick’s worse than ever, cried Mrs Leth- 
ridge, after she had returned the book to the 
table. ‘He’s the most troublesome boy ever 
born. I dare not-let him go to church with- 
out me.”’ 

Miss Tamarind, in her good nature. had a 
great mind to offer to take him herself. But 
she dared not. 


, 


He would be pitching the 
hymn books on the people’s heads below—or 
something else as ul. 


‘*Where do you dine to-day, Jemima?’’ asked 
Mrs. Lethridge. 
‘*At home.”’ " 
‘At home!—alone! Dear me, you had bet- 
ter come to us. We shall be by ourselves, 
except for the curate—he’s coming. Come 
as soon as you like in the afternoon, my 
dear, and stay to dinner.”’ 
Miss Tamarind’s heart and cheeks alike 
glowed, as she accepted the invitation. So she 
should eat her Christmas fare with the Rever- 
erend Sandy, after all. She rose to go. 
‘‘What a lovely color that dress, is—and 
how well the skirt hangs!’’ cried Mrs Leth- 
ridge. ‘Turn round, Jemima.”’ 

othing loth, Miss Tamarind submitted -to 
be turned about and admired. Then, catching 
up her prayer-book, and pushing it into her 
muff, she ran home to tell Bridget not to cook 
the turkey. Altogether, what with one de- 
lay and another, the bells had ¢eased ringing 
when Miss Tamarind reached St. John's 
Church. | . 


At any other time she would have been vex- 
ed; she did not much mind it now. Her head 
was full of the impression she was going to 
make. Miss Tamarind shared the front seat 
of the odd-little gallery with the Lethridge 
family, —< she had it all to herself that day. 
Perched a¥dft in that projecting and most con- 
spicuous pew, it would almost seem at times 
to Miss rind that she was nearly nose to 
knees with the parson in front of her—whether 
it might happen to be the rector or the curate. 
The pulpit, reading-desk, and clerk’s seat, 
were all in one, a kind of upright light-house, 
the preacher’s place at the top, the reader’s in 
the middle, the clerk’s at the foot. It stood in 
the centre before the little chancel. 
The Reverend Sandy Macfuseras had begun 
the prayers when she glided into her pew, her 
mn gown rustling, the gold tassels in her 
gear fluttering. She caught a glimpse of 
his clean starched surplice and his tal head 
with its fringe of grey hair, as she knelt down. 
The con 
then, 


tion he spo kneeling down 
so she remained on her knees, keep- 
She wished she had not been 


aye eg bP <i her wish to be reverent, her thoughts went 


ra ae those of the very best of 


Why! did not 
seem like its realization? 








ou vai ten ea? 


Weis pty 


responded Dick, | 


-| ever. 


The tune onl — 
The D. subsided into ‘Drops of Brandy.” 
| Drops of Brandy. 
| Onit sped. There seemed nothing for it 
| bnt to let the horrible instrument play itself 
|out. Most unquestionably if the D. not 
| got into it something else had. Miss Tama- 
| rind ape to lose consciousness in a fainting 
| fit, But she did not. 

The feet of all the boys were shuffling—in 
spite of the hard blows of the admonishing 
white stick. They thought they were at a 
dance. Miss Juno turned up her little nose 
with a condemning sneer. The Reverend 
Sandy Macfuseras hid his face in his surplice. 
The light minded amid the congregation al- 
most began to nod their heads to theair. Had 
it only been a suitable air the clergy might 
not have felt it so cruelly; such, for instance, 
as the Old Hundredth Psalm. But—Drops of 
Brandy! No: there was nothing for it but to 
let it have its fling. 

Miss Tamarind was wiping her cold dam 
face for the fiftieth time, when the box di 
away into silence. The service proceeded then. 
Not perhaps with quite the solemnity that it 
ought to have done, owing to the best part of 
the congregation turning their eyes — 
ark wpm f iu the expectation that the box 
might break out again. How Miss Tamarind 
sat it out, she does not know unto this day. 

She had intended to remain for the second 
service. How could she now? How attain 
to the necessary calm of mind for it? She 
humbly took her departure after the sermon; 
the dreadful box hidden under her jacket. 
Home, ghe crept, the back way, humiliated to 
despair. Her green gown had lost its lustre; 
she could have flung the bonnet into the first 
pool. In truth, the blow had been very bitter; 
the future comfort of her life seemed not“to be 
worth a day’s purchase. 

‘*Go down to Mrs. Lethridge’s, Bridget,’’ 
she said. ‘Tell her I shall not be able to dine 
with them to-day, for I’ve got a headache 
come on. Give her this box; and ask for my 
prayer-book.’’ 

‘**Is it the turkey then that I'll be cooking, 
after all?’’ questioned Bridget. 

“Oh, coo anything; do what you like.”’ 
replied her unhappy mistress. 

yas it a judgment upon her, she kept ask- 
ing herself, as she sat over her lonely fire im 
the growing dusk of the afternoon, the grass 
reen silk put off, and her old black one on. 
Flow dared she go to church on Christmas 
morning, fapt in the thoughts of her finery, 
and in nothing else? Never again as long as 
she lived could she be guilty of it, for the 
check would serve her for life. 


It had been lonely for her lately; and her tears 

dro ee hot and thick, as the fact suggested 
itsell that the future ld be far more so. 
After this awful exhibition that she had 
caused in the church, neither of its ministers 
would notice her again: the Rev. Sandy Mac- 
fuseras would not be likely to so much as 
take off his hat to her from. the opposite side 
of the street. And she knew she could have 
made him so happy! If that faintly-cherished 
hepe of hers had ever come to anything, she 
would have worn out her life for his comfort. 
Well—it was over. She must put up with her 
trial; and she hoped God would forgive her in 
time, and bless her with a grain of , 
She could not eat any dinner. The turkey 
was cooked to a turn, but every mouthful 
seemed to choke her. Bridget resentfully de- 
manded whether the stuffing was not right, or 
what else was the matter with it. 


**My head aches so — was her excus- 
ing answer—and she dared not lift her eyes lest 
their redness should be seen. ‘‘You shall take 
a nice bit of it to that poor bed-ridden woman 
close by, Bridget; and a mince-pie.’’ 
So the dinner, wanting an eater, was soon 
cleared away, and Miss rind sat at the 
fire again. That her beautiful dream should 
have this ending! Her mother’s picture 
smiled down upon her; and she felt in her 
heart to wish that she too was in heaven. It 
might not be so very long first; her last birth- 
day had told forty-two years. Alone with her- 
self and her sorrow, she could own to the fact. 
‘“‘The Riverend Sandwich a oa an- 
nounced Bridget, flinging o r. 

Choking bee the ad hiding her swollen 

as best she could, Miss Tamarind welcom- 

el him in the best way that humiliation had 
left possibie to her. § irred the fire into a 
blaze, aad gave him the easiest arm-chair. 

“I fear ee said the. - 
man, his manner as meek, as as 
“Bat t were at.sixes and sevens at 


the iethridges'; aad I thought perhaps they 


_| would as soon I left as not,” 


‘What was the matter?” ~  — 
‘*His billious attack is worse this afternoon 


young Diek. : 
Pe 0 flog young | ick!”” repeated Miss Tama- 


“Tt was Dick who took away your prayer- 
book this ing and substituted the musi- 
cal-box in its He is always in some 


; and so he admi it. I 
” 


“I’m sure I’m very much indebted to you 
having come bere,” said the lady. 


| for 
‘‘I—thought—that—you would never take any | 





for | aged 


and he is in bed. He only got out of it to flog | i 










oh! I will do my very 





cealment) kissed her. Kissed her, middle~ 
clergyman though he was. 

Had Bridget been able to see in, just then, 
she would have said her piece of mistletoe had 
not been hung up theré for nothing. 

And so, in spite of the mishap, Miss Tama- 
rind’s Christmas Day had a happy ending. 











BY ROBERT PATTERSON, D. D. 


Since the publication of -Lieut.. Maury’s 
G phy of the Sea, and the distribution of 
the American Wind and Currant Charts, which 
have-so remarkably shortened oceanic voyages, 
European savans have been stimulated to keep 
up with American Physical Geographers in 
this department of science. The four year’s 
war, absorbing all the energies of the notion 
ina struggle for life, necessarily suspend 
those scientific researches, which have placed 
American naval Officers in the very first rank 
of science. Great Britian, not suffering from 
any such iuterruption, and deeply interested 
in telegraphic communication with her eolonies 
across the ocean, has been prosecuting research- 
es in the deep sea, with remarkable industry 
and success. 

During the process of the deep sea sound- 
ings, which have been carried on ever since a 
transatlantic cable was proposed, quite a num- 
ber of facts were incidentally observed, of 
such a character as to excite the most profouud 
interest among scientific men; since they seem- 
ed to conflict with the accepted zoological and 
geological theories. A dredging expedition 
was therefore fitted out under the charge of 
Messrs. Thompson and Carpenter, and H. B. 
M. The Porcupiue, was placed at their dis- 
posal, with the most approved apparatus for 
reaching the bottom of the deep sea, and bring- 
ing up considerable quantities of whatever 
might be found on itsbottom. This apparatus 
has been so successful as to bring up some hun- 
dred weights of mudat a single haul from a 
very great depth. Registering thermometers, 
protected from pressure, were liberally furnish- 
ed, and constantly and successfully used, and 
their results registered. The observations and 
experiments were detailed before the Royal 
Geographical Soeiety, and the specimens of 
the tenants of the sea bottom were exhibited. 
The facts were so inexplicable according to the 
current theory of geology, indeed so contrary 
to many of its assumptions, that it was deem- 
ed necessary to doubt the correctness of the 
ohservations, or at least to hold them in sus- 
pense, until another expedition had either dis- 
proved or confirmed them. Philosophers more- 
over, had taught that all life must cease at 
three hundred or four hundred fathoms, from 
the immense pressure; and experiments with 
the hydrostatic press had crushed the life out 
of all kinds of shell fish and crustacea submit- 
ted to a much lower pressure; but here were 
thousands of such beings, fat and flourishing, 
from a depth of two thousand fathoms. 

The Council of the Royal Society, therefore, 
requested the Admiralty for the use of the Por- 
cupine again, for another expedition, uuder 
charge of Capt. Calver, R. N., and Mr. Guyn 
Jeffreys, and the ship was accordiugly put in 
commission for this and other h - 
service. She sailed westward on the 18th of 
May, 1868, carrying on explorations until she 
reached Porcupine Creek, so named in one of 
her former surveys. She then went on sound- 
ing towards Rockall, a desolate rock in the 
North Atlantic, thence toward Denegal Bay. 

In July she started on a second voyage un- 
der the scientific charge of Dr. Wyville Thomp- 
son, in a southwesterly course, for the purpose 
of deeper soundings at the northern extremity 
of the Bay of Biscay. Dr. Thompson was suc- 
cessful in making the dredge here at the extra- 
ordinary depth of 2,435 fathoms, a depth near- 
ly equal to the height of Mount Blanc, and the 
greatest depth from which any considerable 
specimen of sea-bottom has yet been elevated— 
being 14,610 feet. 

In August she started from Belfast fora 
third cruise, under the scientific charge of Dr. 
Carpenter, accompanied by Dr. Wyville Thomp- 
son, making a more detailed survey and re-ex- 
amination of the ground previously examined 
by the Lightning, visiting the Faroe Isles, 
and remaining out till September 15. , 

These three expeditions under the charge of 
Capt. Calver, whose previous experience was 
Invaluable, and of three scientific men of the 
— eminence, are accordingly as 

ecisive of the questions at issue. T' con- 
firm, and in many respects enlarge, the former 
observations. 

These explorers record first, the temperature 
of the sea at t depths; second, bring up 
specimens of the animals found at the deep sea- 
bottom; third, and specimens of the sea-bottom 
a the mud and sand scooped up in the 

ge. ‘7 

First—The record of the temperature. Some 
previous explorers had reported temperatures 
of 8 and 10 degrees Fahrenheit, off the coast 
of Florida; these, however, were regarded as 
eroneous ee. But the former Ad- 
miralty soundings discovered at the deep sea- 
bottom in the tropics, water below the freez- 
ing point; and the Porcupine soundings dis- 
covered that while the surface temperature was 
uniformly 52 over a large extent, there 
would be below it, at the bottom, one tract of 
ice cold water, and then, within ten miles, an- 
other tract of bottom-water at 47 degrees. It 
is discovered also that the sea-bottom, at the 
tropics, is always colder thanin the North At- 
lantic. 

Second: The Inhabitants. These, contra 
to the received opinions, are found to be vari- 
ous, well developed and numerous in the most 
profound depths. Among them we may men- 
tion that Dr. E. P. Wight brought up sharks 
from 3,000 feet. Dr. Wallein brought up 
thirteen star-fish, from two to five inches in di- 
ameter, to the tips of the rays, eight hundred 
miles from land, from a depth of 7,500 feet in 
Lat. 59.27 N., Lon. 26.41 W.; and at the same 
time quantities of Globigerina deposit, showing 
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there. A Norwegian naturalist also has ob- 
tained live echinoderms, of a beautiful red 
color, from a depth of 8400 feet, where the 
temperature was only above the freezing point. 
But the most wonderful fact of all is, that 
in the greatest depths yet discovered the bottom 
teems with life, of various kinds, and with 
animals having perfect eyes. At a depth of 
15,000 feet of sea water it has been generally 
supposed no light could penetrate; but the 
resence of eyes attests the existence of light. 
he very mud of the deep sea bottom consists 
largely of organic matter, more or less decom- 
posed, and quite sticky from the presence of 
minute ts of jelly like animaleule. Im- 
bedded in this mud are multitudes of minute 
shells, and minute round bodies ,like watch 
lasses, called coccospheres. A single haul 
rought up 20,000 specimens of a single form 
of echini. In short, the bottom of. 
sea is much more populous than the land; 
the most fragile shells, and the most delicate 
jellies are found beneath a water pressure of a 
ton to the square inch. 
Third: e sea bottom itself. This was 
found to vary very much in character, and ap- 
parently in censequence of the variation of 
temperature before referred to. Where the 
temperature was down to near the freezing 
— the eharacter of the deposits was quite 
i 


paratively barren tract of sand, and beside ita 
warm tract comms = chalk, mud, and 
swarming with life. undant of 
beth het nem raised an@ por Por paper ye 
fact is now universally admitted. . 
The ice-cold tem ture of the earth’s crust 
feet is a startling contra- 


diction of the theory of —_— t the 
interior of the earth is « fake fire and mol- 
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that the star-fish could find plenty of food down | dy ? 




























and that deep sea 
in somewhat 
still, it was found that a 
temperature between thirty-two degrees and 
forty-seven degrees existed at points only eight 
or ten miles from each other, beneath an uni- 
form sarface temperature of about fifty-two 
degrees; and that where this was the case, in 
the cold area the bottom was formed of barren 
sandstone, mingled with fragments of alder 
rock,and inhabited by a comparatively scant 
fauna, of an arctic or boreal character, while 
in the adjacent warm area the bettom surface 
was cretaceous,.and the more abundant fauna 
nted characteristics due to the moge tem- 
te.climate. Hence an upheaval of a few 
miles of the sea bottom subject to these condi- 
tions Would present to the geologist of the fu- 
ture two portions of surface totally different 
in their structure, the one exhibiting traces of 
adepressed, the other of an elevated tempera- 
ture; and yet these formations would have 
been contemporaneous, and conterminous.— 
Wherever similar conditions are found upon 
the dry laifd of the present day, it had been 
sup that the high and the low tempera- 
ture, the formation of chalk and the formation 
of sandstone, must have been s2parated from 
each other by long periods; and the discovery 
that they may actually co-exist upon adjacent 
strfaces has done no less than strike at the 
very root of many of the customary assump- 
tions With to geological time. 

We have, in a former article, seen Sir Wm. 
Thompson from the ascertained facts of as- 
tronomy, demonstrating the erroneous charac- 
ter of the geological chronology of the early 
period of our earth’s history. Here we have 
the physical geographers demonstrating the 

ually erroneous character of the chronology 
of the very latest formations —of those on whose 
alleged antiquity we have seen such vast cal- 
culations based of the antiquity of man. First 
and last, geological chronology would seem to 
be a blundering business. 


Death and the Grave. 


A FABLE. 








‘Tam hungry,’’ said the Grave. ‘Give me 
food.”’ ‘ 

Death answered: 

“I will send forth a minister of awful de- 
struction, and you shall be satisfied.”’ 

‘‘What minister will you send?’’ 

‘I will send alcohol. He shall go in the 
guise of food and medicine, pleasure and hos- 
af The people shall drink and die.’’ 

And the Grave answered: 

‘“*T am content.”’ 

And now the church bells began to toll, and 
the mournful procession to advance. 

‘““Who are they bringing now?’’ said the 
Grave. 

“Ah,” said Death, ‘‘they are bringing a 
household. The drunken father aimed a blew 
at his wife. He killed the mother and her 
child together, and then dashed out his own 
life.’’ 

‘* And who,”’ said the Grave, ‘‘comes next, 
followed by a train of weeping children?”’ 

. “This is a broken-hearted woman, who has 
long pined away in want, while her a 

nd, 
he, too, is borne behind, killed by the hand 
of violence.”’ 

**And who — —_ 

“A young man of generous impulses, who, 
step wy see, became disipated ond squan- 
dered his all. My agent turned him out to be 
frozen in the street.’ 

‘*Hush!”’ said the Grave; ‘‘now I hear a 
wail of anguish that will not be silenced.” 

‘*Yes,’’ it is the widow’scry. It is the only 
son of his mother. He spurned her love, re- 
viled her warning, and a bloated cor he 
comes to thee. And thus they come—farther 
than the eyes can reach, the ion crowds 
to thy dark abodes. And still lured by the en- 
chanting cup which I have mingled, the sons 
of men crowd the paths of dissipation. Vain- 
ly they dream of escape, but I shut behind 
them the invisible door of destiny. They 
know it not, and with song and dance and riot, 
they hasten to thee, O Grave! Then I throw 
my fatal spell npon the new —- of youth, 
and soon they, too, will be with. thee.’’ 


ee. 
A Touching Incident. 


Some years ago we visited Portsmouth, N. 
H,, to attend a mass meeting of the Washing- 
tonians. As we were passing along one of the 

rincipal streets, our attention was att 

y the noise of a bell, succeeded by the sten- 
torian tones of the sturdy crier, who was an- 
nouncing the mecting. As he approached near 
we said to him: 

‘Friend! I hope you are personally inter- 
ested in the object abeut which you are mak- 
ing so much noise for the benefit of others. 

““Ah!’’ said he, ‘‘I am glad you mentioned 
it. I want te tell you, I was an awful drunk- 
ard once. ‘I’ll tell you what turned me round. 
I was terribly dry, one morning, and I want- 
ed some rum; I handed my youngest boy, only 
six years old, some coppers and a jug, and told 
him to go and get mea pint of rum. It was 
a real cold morning, and Willie’s trowsers were 
thin and ragged, and he had no great coat nor 
mittens. illle didn’t want to go; but I 
scolded him, and he started a few steps, and 
then stopped and said: 

‘Father, I wish you would give me a cent 
to buy a stick of candy.” 

I told him to go along, and not bother me 
about a stick of candy. The little fellow be- 
n to cry, and stammered out: 

‘Father, you never give me any money to 
buy candy. Tommy Jones (he was thé rum- 
seller’s boy) has candy every day, and he says 
I can’t have any because my father is a 
drankard!”’ 
I felt as though lightning had strack me. 
**Good God!’’ said I, “thas it come to this? 
Have I been paying my money to support the 
rumseller and his wife in luxury, while my own 
little boy could not have a single cent for can- 
p | Yes, lam a drunkard; bat old Jones’ 
ildren won’t sneer at Willle and me any 
more.”’ 
I called my boy back, and took the jug and 
the money. Here are the coppers, said he, 
taking them from his pocket—five of them; I 
will keep them as long as I live, and when I 
die, leave them as a sacred legacy to my chil- 
dren. I have got six, and a good wife besides. 
You don’t look upon a drunkard now! Thank 
Ged, Iam saved and my home is happy! I 
will do what I can to save others. Stranger, 
that jug don’t go to Jones’ now, and my boy’s 
— as i. — told me ‘“‘about it,” 
in rang his bell, walked a ; pro- 
claiming as Bees, the invitation to attend the 
t convention. The name of the noble man 
passed from memory; but his story is fresh 
in our mind, and is given very nearly in his 
own words. 





pr 

tg An American traveler desiring while in 
Paris to take a bath, his physician recommend- 
ed a wine bath. In the employ of the estab- 
lishment was a colored man whom he had 
known in America, and of him he inquired how 
they could afford to give a wine bath for seven- 
ty-five cents. 
‘*Why, massa,” said the negro, ‘‘that wine 
has been in the bath-room for one week, and 
are the thirty-eighth person that has 


fferent from that of the closely neighboring in it.” 
ion of warmer. Thus within a space of ten| ‘Well, I su they throw it away when 
miles the explorers discovered & cold and com- | they get done with it.”’ 


“O no, massa; they send it down stairs for 
the poor people, who bathe in it for twenty- 
five cents.’’ 

‘*And then what do they do with it?”’ 
‘*Bottle it up and send it ta America, where 
they sell it for French wine.” 


@“‘Massa Tom! Massa Tom! 0 Massa 
Tom, hbw’s I gwine to got down dis ladder ad 
exclaimed nigger from the top ofa 
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For Our Young Folks’ Column, 
The Good Fairy. 


Once — a time when the flowers were in 
bloom, a little girl wandered through the flelds 
and seated herself by the side of a small bub- 
bling brook. Everything around her was 
beautiful and happy; mtill this little girl, whom 
we will call Nettie, was very unhappy. Her 
curls hung in wild disorder about her shoul- 
ders, and her eyes were red with weeping. 

Perhaps my readers will ask what made this 
little girl so unhappy. Did she have an un- 
happy home or unkind parents? Oh, no! she 

a happy home and kind indulgent parents. 
Many called this little girl’s face beautiful, and 
so it would be if only kept its proper shape 
but as it was,I think none of my readers would 
have called it beautiful had they seen it on this 
lovely morning. 

As Nettie sat by the side of the breok think- 
ing, she saw standing beside her a fairy, her 
face all racliant with smiles. Her first impulse 
was to run away; but the fairy, understanding 
her purpose, gently laid her hand upon her 
head and asked, in her sweetest tones: 

‘‘What makes my Nettie so unhappy?” 

Assured by the kind looks and words of the 
aay. Nettie answered, “Oh! I hate every- 


The countenance of the fairy changed, and 
with a sad smile she said, “ Phat is enough to 
make any one unhappy; but tell me,’’ contin- 
ued the fairy, ‘‘why you hate everybody.”’ 


| SIX PER CENT 


Free from Government 


Railroad 


This road is now completed to West Baldwin, and 
trains are running to that point, 33 miles from Port- 
land. Beyond West Baldwin the road is graded to 
Fryeburg, 50 miles from Portland, and the rails will 
be laid to that point as early in the spring as the 
weather will permit. From Fryeburg, the road is 
under contract toConway, N. H., to which point trains 
will ran in July, 1871. 

The road has this far been built and equipped from 
cash subsertptign to the Capital Stock: but to eom- 
plete ft to Bartlett, N. H., and to provide additional 
eqhippage for its inereasing business, the Company 
has issued bonds to the amount of $800,900, secured 
by a mortgage of its entire property to the following 
Trustees: 


WOODBURY DAVIS, 
SAMUEL E. SPRING, 
WESTON F. MILLIKEN. 
We now offer these Bonds for sale, and confidently 
recommend them as a safe and profitable investment 
for these reasons: 


1. Low price. At the present value of U. 
8. Bonds, these Bonds pay one per cent more 
interest in gold on the investment. 

2. Ample security, The entire mortgage 
upon the road, when completed to Bartlett, 
will be only $12,500 per mile, a smaller incum- 
brance than upon any other Ratlroac in Maine, 
with a single exception, and less than the value 
of its rails and equipment, 

3. Large and profitable local traffic. 
The business upon the line already completed 
more than meets the expectations of its most 
sanguine friends, and secures beyond a doubt 
the interest on its Bonds. The line is the nat- 
ural outlet of some of the finest water-powers 
in the State, on the Presumpscot and Saco 
rivers, hitherto proved on t of the 
difficulty of-reaching the seaboard. It taps the 
large interior navigation of Lake Sebago and 
its tributaries, over 34 miles of inland waters; 
drains a very large agricultural district lying 
on the shores of Lake Sebago, and on the banks 
of the Ossipee and Saco rivers, and penetrates 
the heart of the White Mountains at Conway 
and Bartlett, the most popular summer resorts 
of the region. 

4. Prospective connections, This road 
is to form part of a trunk line from Lake 
Champlain to the seaboard. Its sister Corpo- 
ration in Vermont is rapidly building the 











Nettie sat for a long time trying to find an 
answer to this; but somehow she could not. | 
me?’’ No, she could not, for she knew she 
wanted her to be happy. 

After waiting a Werle while for an answer 
the good fairy continued, ‘Would my Nettie 
like to be happy.” 

. Instantly Nettie raised her drooping eyes 
and exclaimed, ‘Oh, if I only could!” 

“Then,’’ said the fairy, ‘‘I will give you two 
little mottoes which will make you happy if 
you will follow them.” 

Nettie promised«she would. For a long 
time the fairy talked with her, until overcome, 
upon the fairy’s shoulder, wept for a long 
time. After her weeping had subsided the 
fairy gently raised her and putting into her 
hands, a paper upon which the mottoes wer 
written, issed her brow and disappeared. 

Nettie sat for a long time after the fairy left 
her thinking of the good things she had told 
her, and resolved in her mind to do better; 
then suddesly recollecting the paper, opened 
it and read: 

MOTTOES FOR BRING HAPPY. 
First, Love all. Second, Do good to all. 


She had jast finished reading them when she 
was awakened by the call of ‘‘Nettie, Nettie,’’ 
and starting she beheld her mother at her side. 
At first she was disappointed by seeing her 


her of the good fairy she had seen; of the mct- 
toes she had given her, and of her resolve to 
do better. Her mother smiled, and imprintin 

a kiss upon her cheek took her by the hand, 
saying, ‘‘I hope my little girl will improve by 
this mn which has been given her by the 


— 
ettie never forgot this lesson, and grew up 
to be a happy, uSeful girl; and whenever tempt- 


her mottoes. 
If there are any little boys or girls who read | 
this that are tempted to do wrong, I hope they | 


The boys and girls may like to hear a Jap- 
anese story. Here is one that was given by a | 
native preacher in be ps by way of showing | 
a moral, which we shall not translate, as it is 
not very hard to find it after one is fairly on 
the watch: 

“Once upon a time, a frog, who lived at 


Osaka. One spring, having made up his mind, 
he started off to see Osaka and all its famous 

places. By a series of hops on all-fours, he 
reached a temple opposite Nishi-no-oka, and 
thence by the western road, he arrived at Ya- 
mazrki, and began to ascend the mountain 
called Tenozan. 

‘Now it so happened that a frog from Osaka 





frogs met, made 
another their intentions. So they n to | 
complain about all the trouble the gone 
through, and had only arrived half way after 
all. If they went on to Osaka and Kioto, their 
legs would certainly not hold out. 

‘*Here was the famous mountain of Tenozan, 
froma the top of which the whole of Kioto and 
Osaka could be seen. If they stood on tiptoe 
and stretched their backs, and looked at the 
view, they would save themselves from stiff 
legs. Having come to this conclusion, they 
both stood up on tiptoe, and looked about them 
when the Kioto frog said: ‘Really, looking at 
the famous palaces of Osaka,which I have heard 
so much about, they don’t seem to me to differ 
a bit from Kioto. Instead of giving myself 
any further trouble to go on, F shall just re- 
turn home.’ 

“The Osaka frog, blinking his eyes, said, 
with a contemptuous smile: ‘Well, I have 
heard a great deal of talk about this Kioto be- 
ing as beautiful as the flowers, but it is just 
Osaka overagain. We had better go home.’ 

‘And so the two frogs, politely bowing to 
one another, hopped off home with an impor- 
tant s "oy 
Now although this is avery funny little 
story, you may not understand the drift of it 
all at once. 

The eyes of the frog being placed at the top 
of its head, of course, if the creatures were 
in an upright position, they might be sup 
to be looking kward. They thought the 
were looking in front of them, but really eac 
was looking at his native place, all the while 
that he believed himself to be gazing at the 
place that he wished to go to. The frogs 
stared to any amount, it is true, but then they 
did not take care that the object looked at was 
the right \object, and so it was that they fell 
into error.—Hearth and Home. 
LE 


“Can’t Rub It Out.” 


‘Don’t write there,’’ said a father to his- 
son, who was writing with a diamond on his 

window. 

“Why not?” 

‘Because you can't rub it out.” 

Did it ever ocear to you, my child, that you 

are daily writing that which you can’t rab out? 

You made a cruel speech to your mother the 

It wrote itself on her loving heart 


ga 
hurts her every time she thinks of it. You 
can’t rab it out. . 
— ene Nc a ee in the 
ear of your playmate. It wrote i on his 
mind, and i him to do a wicked act. It is 
— now; - —_  ¥ it out. 

your ts our all your 
dtncioaniteinte the book Gel ee 








had many kind friends, who loved her and | 


Nettie burst into tears and laying her hend | 


mother there instead of the fairy; but she told | 


THE 
ed to do wrong, she thought of the fairy and | 


determined to visit Kioto, and had also 
ascended Tenozan; and on the summit the two | 
uaintance, and told one | Of whom pamphlets and full information may be had, 


Western Division of the road, frém Swanton 


GOLD BONDS, |) 


Dr. W. H. PARKER, Assistant Physician. 
Medical knowledge for everybody. 20,000 copies sold in 
two years, 


A Book for every Man. 


Ts SCIENCE OF LIFE, OR SELF PRESERYA- 

TION. A Medical Treatise on the 

of EXHAUSTED LINE IN 

MAN, NERVOUS AW 1 ILITY, Hypo- 
from the 


D Y 
CHON , and all other 
Er or YouTH, or the INDISCRETIONS or Ex- 
(users of mature years. This is Mdeed a book for 
Price only $1.0). 285 pages, bound in 


A Book for every Woman. 
Entitled SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY OF WOMAN, awp 
HER DISEASES; or, WOMAN TREATED OF PHrsio- 
LOGICALLY ANE PATHOLOGICALLY, from INFANCY 
TO OLD AGE, with elegant ILLUSTRATIVE Eworay- 
NGS, 350 pages, bound in beautiful French cloth 
Price $2.00. 

A Book for Everybody. 
Flattered by the reception of and great demand for 
the above valuable «a to 
meet a great need of the present , the author has 
ust published a new book, treat exclusively of 
,ERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES. 150 pages, 
bound in cloth. Price $1.00, or SENT FREE on re 
ceipt of $3.00 for the other two books, postage paid. 
These are, beyond all comparison, the most extra- 
ordinary works on Physiology ever published. There 
is nothing whatever that the MARRIED or SINGLE of 
EITHER SEX, can either require or wish to knoa, but 
what is fully explained, and many matters of the 
most importance and interesting character are intro- 
daced to which no allusion ever ean be found in any 
other works in our language. All the New Dascov- 
ERIES of the author, whoge experience is such as 
probably never before fell to the lot of any man, are 
given in full. No person should be without these val- 
uable books. 


every man. 
cloth 


valua- 
ished by the Peabody Medical 


find a place in every ay family. They are not 
the order of abominable trash, published by ir- 
responsible , and purchased to gratify conrse 
tastes, but are written by a reasonable p: 
gentleman of em , a8 4 source of instruction on 
vital matters, concerning which lamentable ignorance 
exists. The important subjects presented are treated 
with delicacy, ability and care, and, as an appendix, 
many useful prescriptions for prevailing complaints 
wo ats ."—Coos Republican, Lancaster, N.H., Sept. 
7, 1870. 


“The author of these books is one of the most learn- 
ed and poplar yeicians of the day, and is entitled 
to the gratitude of our race for these invaluable pro 
ductions. it seems to be his aim to induce men and 
women to avoid the cause of those diseases to which 
they are subject, and he tells them just how and when 





to the Conneticut river, and the entire line, 


Should she say, ‘*Because everybody hates | when completed, will be the shortest cennec- 


tion between Ogdensburg, the great distribut- 
ing point of the lakes, and tide-water. 


We offer these Bonds for the present in, denomina- 
tions of $1,000 or $500, at 


Ninety and Accrued Interest 
in Currency. 


Any further information will be gladly given by the 
subseribers, } 


J. B. BROWN & SONS, | 
| a9 Commercial Street, Portland, Me. | 
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a 7 MAGEE’S 
NEW PORTABLE RANGE! 


The Latest and Best. 





| 
| 
wITH 
| NEW AND PATENTED FEATURES. | 
| Beautiful in Design ! 
Perfect in Operation! 
CALL AND SEE IT! 
| Every Range Warranted in Every 
Particular. 

For sale by A. P. GOULD, 
| One Door North of the Railroad Bridge, 


| 
| 
| 





AUGUSTA, e 
Also 
|The New and Improved “PEERLESS” | 
| Cook Stove, 


| 
| For Coal or Wood—the best Stove in the market. | 
} Tne “GOLDEN EAGLE” Furnace 


| tro 


| 
| 


| 
Constantly for Sale. | 


| 


CENTRAL RAILROAD 


will thiak of the fuiry’s mottoes—*Love all; | Of Iowa 
Do good to all.”’ Coustn Fan. 
& cepeene Seay. | Domost chiekty settied portion ofthe State. 


The remaining million of its First Mort- | 
gage Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds are offered | 
at the very low rate of 90 and accrued interest. 

The Bonds are issued at the rate of only $16,000 to 
the mile (only one-half that of some other roads), and | 
parties who desire any portion of the small balance of | 
this loan upon a nearly finished road, are invited to | 
make immediate application, either to the Treasurer 
of the Company, or its advertised agents, who will | 
furnish pamphlets and full information. 

These Bonds pay fully one-third more interest than 
Governments, which will be taken in exchange, at the 
highest market price. : 

Subscriptions will be received in Augusta by 





Messrs. B. E. POTTER & BRO., Bankers, 
AND BY THE | 
AUGUSTA SAVINGS BAMA. 


W. B. SHATTUCK, Treasur 
32 Pine St., Ne | 


After a full examination, we have accept | 
cy for the Sale of the above First Mortgage 
and desire to recommend them to our custom 
A THOROUGHLY SAFE, AS WELL 
PROFITABLE, INVESTMENT. 


JAY COOK & CO., | 








_ 20 Wall St., New York. 





A Cough, Cold or Sore Throat 


Requires i diat » ae 

neglect often results in an incurable 
Lung Disease. 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
will most invariably give imsatant re- 
lief. For Broncniris, Astuma, 
CaTARRH, CONSUMPTIVE and THROAT DISRASES, 
they have a soothing effect. 

SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS use them to 
clear and strengthen the voice. 

Owing to the good reputation and popularity of the 
Troches, many worth/ess and cheap imitations are of- 
fered, whieh are good for nothing, Be sure to OBTAIN 
the true. 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
1 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 6m 
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Burdett Celeste Organg. 


How are you to know the merits of these organs? 
Mowsep youte Sates their superiority above all 


and examine them at 33 Court street, Bos- 
whee are encomiums 
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- 
COMBINING THE ADVANTAGES OF ALL OTHERS | 


to do it.”—Farmington Chronicle, Farmington, Me., 
Sept. 7, 1860, 
#@Either book sent by mail on receipt of price. 
N. B. The Author of the above-named medical 
| works is the Chief Consulting Physician of the Pea- 
body Medical Insiitute, and is so constantly employed 
| in consultation with invalids from all parts of the 
| country, that he has no time to attend to mere busi 
ness details. Thersfore all letters should be address- 
ed to the PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, or to 
Dr. W. H. PARKER, the Medica) Assistant of the 
Author, and hie Business Agent, who, as well as the 
Author himself, may be consulted on all diseases re- 
quiring skill, secrecy and experience. 
INVIOLABLE SECRECY AND CERTAIN RELIEF. 
eop45 


Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct from the Gevernment, 
—or— 
12,000,000 Acres 
OF THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in America. 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line of 
the road in the 


STATE OF NEBRASKA. 
in the 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
OW for sale, for cash or credit, at low rates of inter 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a healthy cli , and for grain growing 
and stock raising are unequalled by any in the United 
States. 
Convenient to market both east and west. 
range from $2.50 to $10 per acre. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


To Settlers with limited means. 
2,500,000 Acres 
Rich governmeyt lands along the road between 
OMAHA AND NORTH PLATTE, 


Surveyed and open for entry under the Homestead and 
Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 


ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY, 


An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conventences 
New edition of descriptive 
pamphiets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
sarts of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 


Prices 


dress 0. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
3m48 U. P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb 
RELIANCE WRINGER 


IMPROVED. 








Moulton Rolls. White ge = rd Spiral 
Cogs. Easy Wor 4 ts any 
b. Has Curved Clamp. 
The Cheapest. The 
Best. jx ae: 
PROVIPENCE TOOL CO., 
20 Beckman St., N. ¥.) Providence, H. I. 
i ee eee Bteops 
Save the Children. a 
ULTITUDRES of them suffer, linger, and die, be- 
Vi cause of Pin-Worms. The olny known remedy 


for these most troublesome and dangerous of all 
worms in children or adults is 


DR. GOULD’S PIN-WORM SYRUP. 


Purely vegetable, sate and certain, A valuable car- 
thartic, and beneficial to health. Warranted to cure. 
G. C, GOODWIN & CO., Boston, 
And al} druggists. 6m44 
12,000 Lamb Knitting Machines 
N use, sold on their merits, with adv ° 
The only machine that knits , flat seam 
work, narrowing and widening on each. Every 
family should have one. 

Send for SAMPLE STOCKING and circular show! 
wherein the Lamb Machine is superior in all points @ 
cheaper than any other. 

LAMB KNITTING MACHINE M'F’G. ©O,, 
6m34 313 Washington Street, Boston. 


PURCHASERS OF 


Clothings, Cloths, Hats, Caps, 
LADIES’ FURS. 
FURNISHING GOODS 

TRUNKS, AND 
For the Fall of 1870, 


will please call and examine our stock just purchased. 
TERMS CASH—No solds on credit. 
Cash paid for Mink, Muskrat, and Fox skins, 
_ 48tf 8. KLOUS & CO., 65 & 67 Summer st,, Boston. 


WILLIAM HENRY CLIFFORD, 
Attorney at Law 


AND IN 
PATENT CASES. 


Ne. 80 Middle Street, Portland. 
Attends to all kinds of Patent Business, = m0 
ENNEBEC COUNTY.....in Probate Court at 


LISES, 


4 a, on the fourth M of December, 1870. 
canes B. oe . widow of ~ Ro late of 
igrade in said County, . hav resen 

for out of che S loonal es: 
tate of said 
ORDERED, That 


notice thereof be given three weeks 
enccessively fourth Monday of J 


show cause, if any, why hap rte tion 
should not be granted. H. K. BAKER, ° 
Attest: J. Bunton, Register, 
ENNEBEC COUNTY....<in 








ted, must be known,—after- 
praise. The —— 


 PHE-MAINE FP 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY 
HOMAN & BADGER, 


OF: BORDA LAT, } Bditors. 
TERMS : 
$2.00 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. 
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